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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  relationship 
between  attitude  change  and  magnitude  of  justification,  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  induced  to  perform  a  counterattitudinal  act,  represents  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  inverse  relationship  predicted  by  dissonance  theory 
and  the  direct  relationship  predicted  by  incentive  theory. 

For  dissonance  theory,  the  process  of  attitude  change  in  such  a 
situation  is  one  of  inconsistency  reduction.  That  is,  fewer  reasons, 
or  sources  of  justification,  for  performing  a  counterattitudinal  act 
increases  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  one’s  acts  and  one's  beliefs. 
This  inconsistency  can  be  resolved  by  changing  one's  attitude  to  be  more 
congruent  with  one's  behavior.  For  incentive  theory,  however,  the  process 
of  attitude  change  is  one  of  "spread  of  affect."  That  is,  any  positive 
affect  (which  increases  as  the  magnitude  of  reinforcement  increases) 
associated  with  one's  act  generates  favorable  attitudes  with  respect  to 
the  act,  the  circumstances,  and  the  issues  associated  with  the  act.  No 
research  has  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  process  of  attitude 
change  postulated  by  dissonance  theory  in  no  way  precludes  the  simultaneous 
process  of  attitude  change  postulated  by  incentive  theory. 

In  this  study,  it  was  predicted  that  under  very  low  justification  and 
under  very  high  justification  conditions  the  reinforcement  aspect  of  the 
situation  would  be  dominant  over  the  individual's  inconsistency  reduction 
tendencies.  Thus,  less  attitude  change  was  predicted  under  very  low 
compared  to  very  high  conditions  of  justification.  Alternatively,  it  was 
predicted  that  under  moderately  low  and  under  adequate  justification  con¬ 
ditions,  the  inconsistency  reduction  tendencies  of  the  individual  would 
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be  dominant  over  the  reinforcing  aspects  of  the  situation.  Therefore, 
more  attitude  change  was  predicted  under  the  moderately  low  than  under 
the  adequate  justification  conditions. 

This  study  utilized  two  different  sources  of  justification — amount 
of  monetary  incentive,  and  attitudinal  orientation  of  the  sponsoring 
organization — in  a  3  x  3  factorial  design.  Subjects  were  males  enrolled 
in  an  introductory  psychology  class  who  indicated  on  a  premeasure  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  the  United  States  intervention  in  the  Viet  Nam  war 
(pro-war).  An  experimenter,  supposedly  representing  either  a  pro-war, 
anti-war,  or  neutral  research  organization,  offered  the  subject  either 
$0.50,  $1.50  or  $4.50  to  write  a  persuasive  anti-war  essay.  The  experi¬ 
menter  always  explained  how  such  an  essay  would  further  the  aims  of  what¬ 
ever  organization  he  was  purportedly  representing. 

The  appropriate  combinations  of  monetary  incentive  and  sponsorship 
defined  the  following  levels  of  justification  that  were  of  direct  interest 
for  this  study.  The  anti-war  sponsor  paying  $0.50  represented  the  extremely 
low  justification  condition.  The  neutral  research  organization  paying 
$0.50  or  the  anti-war  organization  paying  $1.50  represented  the  moderately 
low  justification  condition.  The  neutral  research  organization  paying 
$1.50  represented  the  adequate  justification  condition.  The  pro-war  sponsor 
paying  $4.50  represented  the  over  justification  condition.  All  of  the  cells 

o 

in  the  3x3  design  were  filled  (9  per  cell)  but  only  those  contributing  to 
the  above  levels  of  justification  were  of  interest  for  the  problem  under 
investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  pre  and  postmeasures  of  the  subject's  attitude  toward 
the  war,  measures  were  also  taken  of  the  pre  and  post  perceived  adequacy  of 
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pay,  how  much  the  subject  liked  the  experimenter,  the  task,  and  working 
for  the  organization.  The  number  of  minutes  spent  writing  each  essay,  the 
number  of  words  and  the  number  of  arguments  per  essay  were  also  measured. 
None  of  these  measures  provided  clear  support  for  either  dissonance  theory, 
incentive  theory,  or  the  hypotheses  of  the  present  study. 

This  study  was  particularly  designed  to  avoid  violating  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  either  of  the  theories  while  minimizing  the  biases  of  experimental 
design  which  would  favor  one  theory  over  another.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  lack  of  significant  findings  indicates  that  some  of  the  methodological 
differences  between  this  study  and  other  studies  supporting  one  of  the 
above  theories  may  point  to  the  presence  of  certain  critical  underlying 
assumptions  for  both  theories  which  have,  heretofore,  not  been  considered 
to  be  of  theoretical  import.  The  possible  effects  of  the  subject’s  ego- 
involvement  with  the  issue  and  the  salience  of  his  attitudinal  position 
and  actions  with  respect  to  the  issue  were  discussed  in  some  detail  since 
clarification  in  these  areas  would  appear  to  have  the  most  extensive 
theoretical  and  empirical  ramifications. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  attainment  of  societal,  organizational,  or  personal  goals 
frequently  depends  on  whether  or  not  certain  individuals  can  be 
induced  to  perform  disliked  acts.  If  the  act,  or  the  outcome  of  the 
act  is  an  end  in  itself,  then  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
determine  the  level  and  type  of  reward  or  threat  sufficient  to  elicit 
the  desired  behavior.  However,  when  the  performer’s  attitudes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  act  are  of  some  concern — such  as  in  education — the 
criteria  of  success  are  less  easily  determined  and,  thus,  the  most 
effective  induction  procedures  are  more  difficult  to  identify.  It  is 
generally  accepted  though,  that  all  of  the  methods  which  effectively  and 
reliably  produce  the  desired  behavior  are  not  equally  efficient  in  inducing 
the  desired  attitudes. 

Individuals  can  usually  be  induced  to  act  against,  or  counter  to, 
their  attitudes  if  they  are  provided  sufficient  reason  or  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Research  on  this  problem  of  attitude  change  has  typically 
consisted  of  attempts  to  relate  variations  in  the  reasons,  or  justifying 
circumstances,  (sufficient  to  induce  the  desired  behavior)  to  the  attitudes 
associated  with  the  act.  That  is,  the  individual  may  be  induced  to  perform 
the  task  if  he  is  offered  a  monetary  reward,  or,  if  he  is  told  that  the 
behavior  will  benefit  a  worthy  cause,  or,  he  may  be  offered  various 
combinations  of  inducements.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  magnitude  of  justification  and  attitude  change  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Dissonance  theory  (Festinger,  1957)  predicts 
that  the  more  justification  a  person  has  for  performing  a  counterattitudinal 
(CA)  act,  the  less  will  his  underlying  attitude  change.  Incentive  theory 
(Hovland,  Janis  &  Kelly,  1953;  Janis  &  Gilmore,  1965;  Rosenberg,  1965) 
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predicts  that  the  greater  the  incentive  associated  with  a  person’s 
behavior  (CA  or  not),  the  more  his  underlying  attitude  will  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  become  congruent  with  that  behavior.  Thus,  these  two  positions 
lead  to  opposite  predictions  about  the  effects  of  different  levels  of 
reward  for  CA  role  playing.  The  present  study  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  combining  the  different  attitude  change  processes  of 
both  theories  in  order  to  effectively  describe  the  relationship  between 
justification  and  attitude  change. 

Theoretical  Bases  of  the  Controversy 

Dissonance,  according  to  Festinger  (1957),  is  the  result  of  a 
person’s  entertaining  two  cognitions  simultaneously,  one  of  which  does 
not  follow  from  or  is  incompatible  with,  the  other.  For  example,  a 
person's  awareness  that  he  is  writing  an  essay  supporting  a  position 
with  which  he  personally  disagrees  is  dissonant  with  his  corresponding 
underlying  attitude.  However,  all  the  perceived  pressures,  threats 
or  rewards  (justifications)  which  have  induced  him  to  perform  this  CA 
act  are  consonant  with  his  performance,.  According  to  Festinger  (1957), 
the  dissonance  associated  with  the  performance  of  CA  behavior  decreases 
as  the  magnitude  of  perceived  justification  for  performing  the  act 
increases.  But,  as  the  magnitude  of  justification  decreases,  dissonance, 
and  the  motivation  to  reduce  dissonance,  increases.  Changing  one's 
attitude  to  more  closely  approximate  the  position  advocated  in  the 
essay  would  make  the  act  appear  to  be  less  CA,  thereby  reducing  the  dis¬ 
sonance.  Another  mode  of  dissonance  reduction  would  be  to  reevaluate  the 
magnitude  of  justification.  For  example,  a  small  pay  rate  could,  in 
retrospect,  seem  to  be  perfectly  adequate  justification  for  performing 
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the  CA  act.  Or,  one  could  simply  deny  the  CA  content  of  the  act. 
Theoretically,  the  mode  of  dissonance  reduction  most  preferred  is 
that  which  requires  the  least  distortion  or  denial  of  reality. 

Hovland,  Janis  and  Kelly  (1953)  proposed  that  the  acceptance  of 
an  attitude  would  be  contingent  upon  the  incentive  associated  with  it. 
Incentives  were  defined  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  supporting  argu¬ 
ments  or  the  rewards  and  punishments  associated  with  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  given  attitude.  Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965)  suggested  that 
when  someone  is  asked  to  write  a  CA  essay  he  is  temporarily  motivated 
to  concentrate  on  developing  the  good  points  of  one  side  of  the  issue 
and  to  suppress  any  irrelevant  negative  arguments.  Such  "biased  scanning" 
should  increase  the  salience  of  the  CA  arguments,  thereby  increasing  the 
chances  of  acceptance  of  this  new  attitude.  The  larger  the  incentive, 
the  more  the  person  will  be  motivated  to  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  good  arguments  and  the  more  he  will  change  his  attitude.  Attitude 
change  is  not  expected,  however,  if  certain  characteristics  of  the 
situation  should  arouse  negative  emotional  responses,  such  as  resentment 
or  guilt,  which  would  interfere  with  the  process  described  above.  For 
example,  if  a  person  is  being  paid  for  writing  a  CA  essay,  he  may  be  more 
likely  to  suspect  that  he  is  being  bribed  or  "tested"  by  the  experimenter 
when  the  pay  rate  is  very  high  than  when  it  is  very  low.  If  such  inter¬ 
fering  emotional  responses  are  not  anticipated  and  controlled  by  the 
appropriate  experimental  manipulation,  one  may  well  expect  an  inverse 
relationship  between  incentive  size  and  amount  of  attitude  change.  Janis 
and  Gilmore  (1965)  suggest  that  a  person  need  not  be  consciously  aware  of 
these  emotional  responses  for  them  to  interfere  with  the  attitude  change 
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Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  also  predicts  that  the  incentive  size  will 
be  directly  related  to  the  magnitude  of  attitude  change  when  the  indivi¬ 
dual  performs  a  CA  act.  Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  has  suggested  that  when 
a  person  develops  a  set  of  CA  arguments,  as  opposed  to  just  committing 
one’s  self  to  do  so,  the  dissonance  experienced  is  of  a  much  wider  scope 
than  dissonance  analysis  would  have  it.  The  individual  is  confronted 
not  just  by  the  fact  that  he  has  argued  against  his  own  point  of  view 
but  also  by  the  inconsistency  between  the  plausibility  of  these  new 
arguments  and  the  affect  originally  associated  with  the  attitude  object. 
Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  predicts  that  the  resolution  of  this  intra- 
attitudinal  inconsistency  between  beliefs  and  affect  will  result  in  an 
attitude  change  toward  the  new  beliefs.  He  reasons  that  the  reward  may 
act  in  one  or  both  of  the  following  ways.  It  may  act  to  increase  the 
quality  of  the  CA  arguments,  and  therefore  the  intra-attitudinal  incon¬ 
sistency.  Or,  it  may  act  as  a  reinforcer  to  facilitate  the  acceptance 
of  the  CA  arguments. 

Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  suggests  that  under  high-reward  conditions 
other  factors  may  have  to  be  considered.  For  example,  under  such  conditions 
the  subject  may  suspect  that  the  experimenter  will  differentially  evaluate 
him  according  to  his  response  on  the  attitude  questionnaire.  Since  persons 
who  can  be  "bribed"  into  changing  their  attitudes  are  evaluated  negatively 
in  our  society,  the  subject  may  consciously  resist  showing  attitude  change 
under  such  conditions.  Under  conditions  of  lower  reward,  such  suspicions 
would  be  unlikely  to  arise  since  the  pay  would  appear  to  be  a  fair,  or 
less  than  fair,  trade  for  the  effort  required. 
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Both  Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  and  Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965)  predict 
a  positive  relationship  between  the  amount  of  attitude  change  and 
incentive  size,  but  they  allow  for  the  occurrence  of  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  if  the  subject  should  feel  suspicious  or  incredulous  under  high- 
reward  conditions.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965) 
emphasize  the  subconscious  interference  during  the  process  of  role 
playing  while  Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  assumes  that  the  subject  consciously 
resists  any  overt  expression  of  attitude  change  on  an  attitude  question¬ 
naire  when  in  the  presence  of  the  experimenter  who  paid  him. 

In  summary,  dissonance  theory  views  reward  as  a  source  of  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  performance  of  a  CA  act  generates  less  dissonance  as 
the  magnitude  of  reward,  or  any  form  of  justification,  increases.  When 
the  subject  feels  he  was  minimally  justified  in  performing  a  CA  act, 
dissonance  is  high.  Changing  his  attitude  may  reduce  this  dissonance  by 
making  the  act  seem  less  CA.  Incentive  theorists,  on  the  other  hand, 
predict  that  as  rewards  increase,  biased  scanning  is  intensified,  the 
quality  of  responses  improves,  and  the  positive  affect  associated 
with  the  essay  content  increases.  Presumably,  attitude  change  increases 
as  the  foregoing  effects  increase.  The  incentive  theorists  also  suggest 
that  rewards  may  serve  as  cues  for  the  arousal  of  interfering  emotional 
responses  such  as  suspicion  or  evaluation  anxiety. 

Empirical  Bases  of  Controversy 

Festinger  and  Carlsmith  (1959)  tested  the  dissonance  theory  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  amount  of  attitude  change  and  the  magnitude  of  justification 
would  be  inversely  related.  The  experimenter  first  had  the  subjects 
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perforin  a  very  boring  task.  It  was  then  explained  to  the  subject  that 
some  participants  were  told  in  advance  that  the  task  was  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  The  purpose  of  this  deception,  supposedly,  was  to  see 
how  one’s  expectations  affected  task  performance.  Then  the  experimenter 
said  that  he  needed  help  because  someone  who  should  be  in  a  positive 
expectation  condition  was  waiting  outside,  but  the  experimenter's 
regular  student  confederates  were  not  available.  The  subject  was 
then  offered  either  $1.00  or  $20.00  to  tell  the  other  person  that  the 
task  was  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  subject  also  agreed  to  help 
the  experimenter  again  if  he  should  need  him.  After  the  subject  had 
lied  to  the  other  student,  but  before  he  had  left  the  building,  he 
was  asked  by  another  experimenter  to  complete  an  "experiment  evaluation 
form."  In  support  of  the  dissonance  prediction,  subjects  in  the  $20.00 
(high  justification)  condition  evaluated  the  task  as  being  more  boring 
than  did  the  subjects  in  the  $1.00  (low  justification)  condition. 

Chapanis  and  Chapanis  (1964) ,  Elms  and  Janis  (1965) ,  Janis  and  Gilmore 
(1965)  and  Rosenberg  (1965,  1966)  have  suggested  that  in  the  $20.00 

condition  many  subjects  may  have  been  very  suspicious  about  being  paid 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  for  exerting  such  little  effort.  However, 
this  criticism  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  Cohen’s  experiment  (in  Brehm  & 
Cohen,  1962)  in  which  more  effort  (essay  writing)  for  more  reasonable 
rewards  ($0.50,  $1.00,  $5.00,  $10.00)  was  required.  An  experimenter, 
identifying  himself  as  a  member  of  the  (fictitious)  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  approached  subjects  in  their  dormitory  rooms  and  asked  them  to 
write  an  essay  supporting  the  local  police  force  which  had  recently  been 
accused  of  brutality  toward  the  students.  Subjects  were  offered  $0.50, 
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$1.00,  $5.00,  or  $10.00  if  they  would  agree  to  write  the  essay.  After 
writing  the  essay,  subjects  in  the  $0.50  condition  rated  the  police 
force  more  positively  than  did  subjects  in  the  $1.00,  $5.00,  or  $10.00 
conditions.  These  findings  support  Cohen’s  dissonance  theory  predic¬ 
tions.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  suspicion  varies  uniformly  with  reward. 
If  so,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  the  difference 
in  suspicion  between  the  $0.50  and  the  $1.00  condition  was  large  enough 
to  have  induced  the  significant  difference  in  attitude  change.  Rosenberg 
(1965)  suggested  that  in  experiments  such  as  Cohen's,  the  fear  of  being 
evaluated  poorly  by  the  experimenter  would  be  particularly  salient 
under  conditions  of  high  reward.  Rosenberg  (1965)  eliminated  this 
evaluation  anxiety  by  separating  the  attitude  manipulation  and  the 
attitude  measurement.  Subjects  reporting  for  an  experiment  were  told 
by  the  experimenter  that  he  would  be  busy  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

As  an  apparent  afterthought,  the  subject  was  told  that  a  graduate 
student  in  education  was  conducting  a  "little"  experiment  down  the 
hall  and  that  the  subject  might  want  to  spend  his  twenty  minutes  there, 
since  cash  was  paid  for  participation.  The  subjects  understood  that 
they  were  free  to  wait  for  the  experimenter  or  to  go  to  the  other 
experiment.  In  the  latter  experiment,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  write 
essays  supporting  the  position  that  Ohio  State  University  should  not 
participate  in  Rose  Bowl  football  games  (a  stand  recently  taken  by  the 
administration,  against  most  students’  wishes).  Subjects  were  offered 
$0.50,  $1.00,  or  $5.00  to  write  this  essay.  After  completing  the  essay, 
the  subjects  returned  to  the  experimenter  for  whose  experiment  they  had 
originally  volunteered  and  completed  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  "current 
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issues."  The  results  supported  the  incentive  theory  prediction,  with 
the  subjects  changing  their  attitudes  more  under  high  pay  than  under 
low  pay  conditions.  The  same  sort  of  relationship  was  obtained  in  a 
related  attitude  area  (abandoning  athletic  scholarships) ,  while  for  six 
other  attitudes,  unrelated  to  athletic  policy  issues,  there  were  no 
differences  between  groups.  A  blind  coding  of  the  essays  indicated 
that  the  essays  written  for  low  pay  were  less  persuasive  than  those 
written  for  high  pay.  The  persuasiveness  of  the  essay  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  attitude  change.  Even  when  the  subjects  who  had 
written  very  unpersuasive  essays  in  the  low  pay  condition  were  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  analysis  the  differences  between  reward  groups  were  still 
significant.  This  study  provides  strong  support  for  incentive  theory. 

The  attitude  change — incentive  relationship  was  as  predicted;  the 
essay  quality  improved  with  higher  pay  rates;  and,  the  amount  of  attitude 
change  was  positively  related  to  the  rated  persuasiveness  of  the  essay. 

Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965)  also  attempted  to  reduce  interfering  emo¬ 
tional  responses  during  the  essay  writing  phase,  but  not  just  at  the 
time  of  measurement  as  did  Rosenberg  (1965).  Subjects  were  approached 
in  their  dormitory  rooms  and  were  offered  $1.00  or  $20.00  to  write  an 
essay  supporting  the  advisability  of  adding  an  unpopular  mathematics 
and  science  requirement  to  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  When  the 
sponsor  was  a  research  organization  (positive  sponsor)  working  on  behalf 
of  some  leading  universities,  it  was  predicted  that  fewer  negative  emo¬ 
tional  responses  would  be  aroused  than  when  the  sponsor  was  a  textbook  firm 
(negative  sponsor)  attempting  to  increase  sales.  In  partial  support  of 
incentive  theory,  subjects  working  for  the  positive  sponsor  were 
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more  in  support  of  adding  the  undesirable  course  to  the  curriculum 
than  were  the  subjects  working  for  the  negative  sponsor.  However, 
neither  the  interaction  effect  nor  the  reward  effect  were  signifi¬ 
cant.  Interviews  with  the  subjects  indicated  that  the  $20.00  payment 
was  the  source  of  vague  suspicions,  guilt  or  conflict  as  had  been 
predicted . 

Because  the  findings  of  Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965)  were  somewhat 
ambiguous.  Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  conducted  a  similar  study,  using 
slightly  different  pay  rates  ($0.50  and  $1.00)  and  more  distinctly 
positive  and  negative  sponsors  (U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Russian 
Embassy).  Subjects  were  asked  to  write  essays  in  favor  of  sending 
American  students  to  Russia  for  four  years  to  study  the  Soviet  system 
of  government  and  the  history  of  Communism.  Subjects  writing  for  the 
positive  sponsor  significantly  increased  their  favorability  toward  the 
essay  topic  as  the  pay  rate  increased.  But,  subjects  writing  for  the 
negative  sponsor  showed  a  non-significant  trend  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  These  findings  are  in  accord  with  the  incentive  theory  predic¬ 
tions  that  only  when  negative  affect  (from  working  for  a  sponsor 
with  suspect  motives)  interferes  with  the  process  of  self-persuasion 
will  there  be  an  inverse  relationship  between  reward  and  attitude 
change. 

Two  representatives  of  dissonance  theory  (Aronson,  1966;  Brehm,  1965) 
have  offered  criticisms  of  the  Rosenberg  (1965)  and  Elms  and  Janis  (1965) 
studies.  Aronson  (1966)  suggested  that  in  Rosenberg's  (1965)  experiment 
the  prestige  of  the  experimenter  was  very  low  and  the  subject  may  simply 
have  viewed  the  writing  of  the  essay  as  inconsequential  and,  therefore, 
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not  a  dissonant  act.  Rosenberg  (1966)  retorted  that  such  an  explanation 
would  represent  a  totally  new  derivation  of  dissonance  theory.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  dissonance  theorists  would  predict  that  the  lower  the  prestige 
of  the  experimenter  the  more  dissonance — and  attitude  change — there 
should  be.  Brehm' s  (1965)  criticism  of  the  Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  nega¬ 
tive  sponsorship  condition  represents  a  more  direct  derivation  from 
dissonance  theory.  Brehm  (1965)  holds  that  the  negative  sponsorship 
condition  represented  such  an  extremely  negative  situation  for  most 
of  the  subjects  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  dissonance  by 
some  mode  other  than  attitude  change.  He  suggests  that  they  may  simply 
have  admitted  that  "it  was  wrong  to  write  that  essay."  This  suggestion, 
that  the  probability  of  attitude  change  under  extremely  high  dissonance 
is  less  likely  than  under  a  slightly  lower  level  of  dissonance,  is  another 
new  (cf.  above:  Aronson,  1966)  extension  of  dissonance  theory  that  war¬ 
rants  closer  examination. 

At  any  rate,  both  Aronson  (1966)  and  Brehm  (1965)  suggest  that  under 
conditions  of  extremely  low  justification  there  may,  in  opposition  to  the 
standard  dissonance  theory  prediction,  be  relatively  little  attitude 
change.  They  attribute  this  deviation  from  dissonance  theory  to  different 
processes,  but  the  predicted  outcomes  are  similar. 

In  Brehm’s  (1965)  criticism  of  the  Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  experiment, 
he  does  not  discuss  their  findings,  under  the  positive  sponsorship  con¬ 
ditions,  which  support  the  incentive  theory  predictions.  One  could  argue, 
however,  that  the  latter  findings  have  little  relevance  to  dissonance 
theory  since  the  subjects  did  not  really  write  a  CA  essay.  The  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  was  considering  sending  students  to  study  in  Russia 
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could  have  been  seen  as  a  mature  and  admirable  attempt  to  develop 
peaceful  contacts  with  a  hostile  country.  The  same  program  sponsored 
by  the  Russians,  however,  could  have  been  seen  as  an  underhanded  attempt 
to  turn  some  fine  American  boys  into  Communist  sympathizers.  Thus,  the 
meaning  of  the  proposal  may  have  varied  with  the  presumed  motivations 
of  the  source. 

The  preceding  explanation  implies  that  when  subjects  receive  more 
than  adequate  justification  for  performing  a  CA  act  the  inconsistent 
nature  of  the  act  may  become  inconsequential  or  may  change  in  meaning. 
Leventhal  (1964)  tested  a  two-process  model  which  predicted  that  a 
subject's  liking  for  a  boring  task,  after  committing  himself  to  future 
participation,  would  be  greatest  in  the  underpaid  (due  to  the  dissonance) 
and  the  overpaid  (due  to  the  incentive  effect)  conditions  and  least  in  the 
adequately  paid  condition.  Although  his  results  only  supported  an  incen¬ 
tive  theory  prediction,  Leventhal  (1964)  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
amount  and/or  importance  of  dissonant  information  in  the  underpay  con¬ 
dition  was  not  sufficient  to  adequately  test  his  prediction. 

Several  experimenters  have  demonstrated  that  incentive  effects  can 
simply  be  reduced  to  an  absence  of  dissonance  arousal.  Carlsmith, 

Collins  and  Helmreich  (1966)  predicted  that  CA  essay  writing  at  the 
request  of  an  experimenter  was  less  dissonance  arousing  than  was  CA  ver¬ 
balization  in  a  direct  face-to-face  confrontation  with  another  subject. 
Presumably,  in  the  former  case,  the  experimenter  would  obviously  be  aware 
that  the  essay  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  subject's  attitude.  The 
subject  may  even  view  the  task  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
intellectual  open-mindedness.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  subject  must 
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conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  that  a  naive  person  will  attribute  that 
attitude  to  the  subject  which  is  reflected  in  the  subject's  verbalization. 

As  predicted,  the  findings  supported  dissonance  theory  in  the  face-to- 
face  condition  and  incentive  theory  in  the  essay  writing  condition. 

Neither  the  content  nor  the  organization  of  the  essays  was  related  to 
either  the  amount  of  attitude  change  or  to  the  magnitude  of  reward. 

Carlsmith  et^  al_.  (1966)  suggested  that  the  restricted  content  of  the 
essay — describing  a  simple  task  as  fun,  exciting,  interesting  and 
enjoyable — may  have  limited  possible  differences  in  essay  quality. 

While  the  results  of  the  above  study  may  explain  the  opposing  outcomes 
of  the  Festinger  and  Carlsmith  (1959)  face-to-face  experiment  and 
Rosenberg's  (1965)  essay  writing  experiment,  they  are  not  applicable  to 
Cohen's  (1962)  essay  writing  experiment  which  supported  dissonance  theory. 

Of  course,  if  Cohen's  (1962)  findings  were,  as  Rosenberg  (1965) 
suggested,  due  to  evaluation  anxiety  rather  than  to  the  dissonance  arousal, 
then  the  explanation  by  Carlsmith  et_  a^l.  (1966)  would  be  more  acceptable. 
However,  Linder,  Cooper  and  Jones  (1967)  recently  demonstrated  that  the 
concept  of  evaluation  anxiety  may  be  irrelevant  to  Cohen's  (1962)  findings. 
When  Rosenberg  (1965)  attempted  to  eliminate  evaluation  anxiety  by  separa¬ 
ting  the  attitude  manipulation  and  attitude  measurement  conditions,  he 
inadvertently  reduced  the  subject's  freedom  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
participate.  Any  restriction  on  a  person's  freedom  to  act  serves  as  a 
justification  for  one's  behavior.  Linder  e^t  a_l .  (1967)  suggested  that 
the  subject's  act  of  walking  down  the  hall  to  see  what  the  other  experiment 
was  about,  as  the  experimenter  in  Rosenberg's  (1965)  experiment  had  suggested, 
was  a  form  of  commitment.  That  is,  once  the  subject  contacted  the  second 
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experimenter,  he  was  effectively  bound  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  request. 
The  reward  only  acted  as  a  bonus  to  the  subject's  prior  commitment — 
thereby  inducing  an  incentive  effect  (Freedman,  1963;  Jones  &  Cooper, 

1966) .  A  proper  test  of  dissonance  theory  requires  that  the  incentive 
must  be  one  of  the  conditions  potentially  affecting  the  decision  to 
comply  and  not  simply  a  reward  for  already  having  done  so.  In  one 
experiment,  Linder  ^t  aL.  (1967)  offered  the  subject  $0.50  or  $2.50 
to  write  a  CA  essay  concerning  the  college  administration's  refusal  to 
permit  certain  controversial  individuals  to  give  lectures  on  campus. 

Some  subjects  were  told  that  they  were  free  not  to  participate  and 
would  receive  an  experimental  credit  in  any  case.  Other  subjects  were 
not  provided  this  opportunity  to  refuse  to  participate.  Before  they 
began  writing,  the  subjects  in  the  latter  condition  were  told  that 
they  would  receive  $0.50  or  $2.50  for  their  time.  Subjects  completed 
an  attitude  rating  scale  for  the  same  experimenter  who  paid  them.  As 
predicted,  the  findings  supported  dissonance  theory  in  the  free-choice 
condition  and  incentive  theory  in  the  no-choice  condition.  Linder  _et_  al . 
(1967)  then  replicated  Rosenberg's  (1965)  experiment,  using  the  same 
procedure  and  instructions,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  free-choice  con¬ 
dition.  Thus,  in  one  condition  the  subjects  were  given  Rosenberg's  (1965) 
instructions  but  in  a  second  condition  the  subjects  were  given — in  addition 
to  the  regular  instructions — a  warning  not  to  participate  in  the  second 
experiment  until  they  heard  what  the  second  experimenter  had  to  offer. 

The  findings  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  experiment  where 
evaluation  anxiety  was  not  controlled.  There  were  no  differences  among 
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the  conditions  in  essay  length,  organization  or  persuasiveness.  Further¬ 
more,  the  length  of  the  essay,  its  organization  or  its  persuasiveness 
were  not  related  to  the  magnitude  of  attitude  change. 

Collins  and  Helmreich  (1965)  failed  to  demonstrate  any  differential 
effects  of  reward  on  attitude  change  when  CA  essays  were  written  under 
"process"  or  "consequence"  instructions.  They  held  that  dissonance 
theory  puts  major  emphasis  on  the  subject’s  perceptions  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  act  rather  than  on  the  response  process.  So,  having  a 
subject  write  a  CA  persuasive  essay,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  eventual 
impact  such  an  essay  would  have  on  an  unsuspecting  individual,  would  be 
a  condition  of  high  dissonance.  Incentive  theory  emphasizes  the  effects 
of  performing  an  act  rather  than  the  consequences  of  the  act.  An 
emphasis  on  objectivity  in  writing  a  CA  essay  should  make  salient  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  which  should  thereby  maximize  self-persuasion. 
Subjects  were  offered  $0.50  or  $2.00  to  write  a  CA  essay  describing  the 
positive  aspects  of  some  bitter  tasting  solutions.  Under  process  instruc¬ 
tions,  subjects  were  told  to  think  about  the  solutions  they  had  tasted 
and  to  try  to  find  aspects  of  them  which  were  pleasant,  exotic  and  not 
bitter  tasting.  Under  consequence  instructions,  subjects  were  told  to 
write  essays  that  would  persuade  people  that  the  solutions  were  pleasant, 
exotic  and  not  bitter  tasting.  Incentive  size  had  no  effect  on  attitudes, 
but  subjects  in  the  "process"  condition  rated  the  solutions  as  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  bitter  than  subjects  in  the  "consequence"  condition.  The 
amount  of  attitude  change  was  correlated  with  the  extent  of  essay  positive¬ 
ness  .85  in  the  process  and  -.50  in  the  consequence  conditions.  Rosenberg 
(1966)  has  noted  that  these  correlations  support  his  notion  that  attitude 
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change  in  the  CA  situation  is  mediated  through  responsiveness  to  the 
merits  of  the  arguments.  The  consequence  instruction  would  induce  a 
subject  to  use  distorted  and  biased  arguments  selected  for  their 
persuasiveness  rather  than  their  veracity.  The  more  a  subject  goes 
beyond  what  he  believes  to  be  valid  arguments,  the  more  positive  the 
essay  will  be  rated  but  the  more  cognizant  he  will  be  of  the  untruths 
necessary  to  communicate  such  positivity.  The  process  instructions, 
however,  induce  a  self-introspection  set  which  assures  the  personal 
meaningfulness  and  the  self-persuasiveness  quality  of  the  arguments 
included  in  the  essay. 

Nuttin  (1966)  replicated  the  Festinger  and  Carlsmith  (1959)  experi¬ 
ment  but  failed  to  demonstrate  any  consistent  relationship  between 
reward  size  and  attitude  change.  In  a  consonant  control  condition,  not 
included  in  the  original  Festinger  and  Carlsmith  (1959)  experiment,  he 
found  that  subjects  who  had  told  other  subjects  the  truth  enjoyed  the 
experiment  significantly  more  if  they  were  in  the  low  pay  rather  than 
the  high  pay  condition.  Interviews  with  the  subjects  indicated  that 
those  in  the  high  pay  condition  felt  a  great  deal  of  guilt  and  embar¬ 
rassment  about  accepting  the  large  reward  for  such  a  simple  task.  Nuttin 
(1966)  suggested  that  these  subjects  rated  the  task  as  very  boring  in 
order  to  justify  their  receiving  such  a  large  sum  of  money.  These  findings 
support  the  incentive  theorists  contention  that  emotional  responses  can 
interfere  with  the  reinforcing  effects  of  a  large  reward.  A  traditional 
dissonance  theory  interpretation  cannot  provide  an  alternative  since  the 
role  playing  was  of  a  consonant,  and  not  dissonant  nature.  In  the  dis¬ 
sonant  role  playing  conditions  there  was  a  non-significant  tendency  for 
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the  findings  to  support  the  dissonance  theory  predictions.  Incentive 
theory  would  hold  that  in  the  dissonance  condition  the  subject  had  to 
lie  to  another  subject,  so  the  large  reward  would  seem  at  least  somewhat 
more  reasonable.  In  fact,  when  asked  to  indicate  an  appropriate  level 
of  pay  for  serving  in  psychology  experiments,  subjects  in  the  dissonance 
conditions  suggested  higher  levels  of  pay  than  did  those  in  the  con¬ 
sonant  control  conditions. 

Gerard  (1967)  also  considered  the  possible  effects  that  differences 
in  the  meaning  of  money  might  hold  for  different  groups  of  subjects.  He 
suggested  that  although  Rosenberg  (1965)  and  Cohen  (1962)  used  approxi¬ 
mately  identical  pay  rates  for  their  studies,  the  fact  that  the  subject 
populations  differed  in  their  initial  levels  of  affluence  could  account 
for  the  opposing  findings.  Presumably,  Cohen’s  subjects,  attending  an 
Ivy  League  college,  would  view  the  low  pay  conditions  as  more  inadequate 
than  would  the  less  affluent  subjects,  from  a  state  college,  used  by 
Rosenberg.  In  the  latter  case,  the  incentive  effect  could  be  expected 
because  the  subjects  never  were  really  asked  to  labor  under  conditions 
of  (subjectively)  low  justification.  Gerard  (1967)  insured  that  all 
subjects  would  experience  the  same  feelings  of  being  insufficiently, 
sufficiently,  or  more  than  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  In 
a  footnote  to  Gerard's  task  instructions,  the  subjects  read  that  the 
"Survey  Research  Institute,"  for  whom  they  were  asked  to  write  a  CA  essay, 
had  decided  that  $2.00  would  be  a  fair  pay  rate  for  the  essays.  However, 
when  the  subject  had  agreed  to  write  the  essay  the  experimenter  offered 
some  of  the  subjects  only  $0.50,  saying  that  this  was  all  that  could  be 
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paid  since  some  unexpected  expenses  had  arisen.  Other  subjects  were 
given  $5.00  with  the  explanation  that  there  was  an  unanticipated  cash 
surplus  in  the  account  for  paying  subjects  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  fair  way  to  distribute  this  excess  cash.  One  group  of 
subjects  was  given  the  $2.00  payment  as  the  footnote  in  the  instructions 
promised.  In  another  condition  the  subject's  instruction  sheet  had 
no  footnote  or  any  other  mention  of  payment  for  performance  of  the  task. 
Subjects  were  actually  given  the  $0.50,  $5.00  or  $2.00  after  they  had 
decided  to  write  the  essay.  They  were  told  that  this  was  the  Institute's 
payment  for  the  task  which  the  experimenter  had  forgotten  to  mention 
earlier.  It  was  predicted  that  when  the  subjects  received  a  smaller 
reward  than  they  had  expected,  the  dissonance  theory  prediction  would 
be  supported.  When  they  received  a  larger  reward  than  they  had  expected, 
the  incentive  theory  prediction  should  be  supported.  In  the  no-expec- 
tation  condition,  when  the  subjects  did  not  know  that  they  would  be 
paid  at  all  until  after  they  had  made  their  decision  to  write,  no  definite 
predictions  were  made.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
expectation  and  the  no-expectation  conditions  but  there  was  a  significant 
effect  due  to  the  reward  levels.  The  latter  findings  supported  the 
incentive  theory  predictions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dissonance 
theory  predictions  were  not  supported  since  the  subjects  committed  them¬ 
selves  before  being  informed  of  the  true  pay  level.  Furthermore,  the 
subjects  receiving  $0.50  when  they  expected  $2.00  might  well  be  incensed 
that  the  experimenter  did  not  mention  the  change  in  the  pay  rate  until 
after  they  had  agreed  to  write  the  essay.  Despite  the  methodological 
difficulties,  Gerard's  experiment  is  important  because  it  represents 
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the  first  time  that  an  experimenter  has  actively  manipulated  the 
subject's  interpretation  of  the  different  reward  rates.  Furthermore, 
in  specifying  the  degree  of  adequacy  of  the  pay  rate,  a  justification 
was  thereby  provided  so  the  subject  knew  why  he  was  being  overpaid, 
underpaid,  or  fairly  paid.  Experimenters  have  previously  assumed  that 
the  subject  would  accurately  judge  (i.e.,  agree  with  the  experimenter's 
judgement)  how  much  his  task  was  worth  in  relation  to  the  proposed  pay 
rate.  The  importance  of  standardizing  the  interpretation  of  a  pay 
rate  has  been  demonstrated  by  Adams  (1965) ,  at  least  for  non-counter- 
attitudinal  behavior.  Adams  (1965)  has  shown  that  individuals  tend  to 
have  different  views  of  a  pay  rate  depending  on  whether  they  like  or 
dislike  their  job.  Thus,  a  man  working  on  a  disliked  job  will  tend 
to  view  a  low  pay  rate  as  adequate  if  he  has  no  immediate  possibility 
of  getting  a  better  job.  But,  this  individualized  distortion  of  the 
adequacy  of  pay  rates  does  not  hold  if  there  is  a  standard  which  he 
can  use  for  comparison.  In  the  latter  case,  the  standard  will  act  as 
an  anchor,  thereby  disallowing  any  casual  distortion  of  the  adequacy  of 
pay  rate  as  a  means  of  reconciling  one's  position  in  particularly 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  working  situations.  Alternatively,  the  subject 
can  distort  the  nature  of  his  job  if  a  distortion  of  the  pay  rate  is 
not  possible.  Thus,  a  subject  being  overpaid  for  the  simple  adding  of 
columns  of  one  digit  numbers  may  describe  his  job  as  "mathematics" 
rather  than  simple  addition  (Adams,  1961). 

The  Problem 

The  preceding  discussion  has  indicated  that  the  research  findings 
supporting  incentive  theory  may  have  little  relevance  to  the  dissonance 
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theory  predictions  since,  through  faulty  experimental  techniques,  the 
dissonance  aroused  was  minimal.  The  research  findings  supporting 
dissonance  theory  are,  similarly,  of  little  relevance  to  incentive 
theory  since  these  studies  lack  the  controls  for  the  possible  effects  of 
interfering  emotional  responses  as  suggested  by  Janis  and  Gilmore  (1965) 
and  Rosenberg  (1965).  No  research  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  attitude  change  postulated  by  dissonance 
theory  in  no  way  precludes  the  simultaneous  process  of  attitude  change 
postulated  by  incentive  theory. 

Dissonance  theory  bases  its  predictions  solely  on  the  fact  that  an 
individual  has  committed  himself  to  perform,  or  has  performed,  an  act 
which  is  discrepant  with  his  underlying  beliefs.  As  Weick  (1966)  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  a  subject  has  agreed  to  perform  an  act 
may  be  independent  of  his  intentions  to  do  a  good  or  a  bad  job.  While 
the  subject’s  intentions  and  his  performance  are  generally  irrelevant  to 
the  dissonance  theorists,  they  represent  the  core  of  the  attitude  change 
process  according  to  incentive  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  subject  writes  a  CA  or  a  proattitudinal  essay  is  irrelevant  to 
incentive  theorists  since  they  disregard,  in  their  predictions,  any 
possible  effects  due  to  the  subject's  conflict  between  his  behavior  and 
his  attitudes.  For  a  simple  or  very  brief  task,  the  effects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject's  involvement  in,  and  the  quality  of,  his  task  performance  should  be 
minimal.  At  least  one  incentive  theorist  (Rosenberg,  1966)  suggests  that 
under  such  conditions,  a  dissonance  theory  prediction  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  an  incentive  theory  prediction.  It  seems,  however,  that 
for  a  more  complex  task — such  as  essay  writing — it  should  be  necessary  to 
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take  account  of  both  incentive  theory  and  dissonance  theory  predictions, 
if  the  experiment  is  appropriately  designed. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  of  research  is  exemplified  by  Brehm' s 
(1965)  criticism  of  the  Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  study.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Brehm  (1965)  had  suggested  that  under  very  high  dissonance  condi¬ 
tions,  the  subject  may  resist  attitude  change,  in  favor  of  some  other 
mode  of  dissonance  reduction.  Thus,  Brehm  was  suggesting  that  there 
may  be  limits  to  the  commonly  accepted  positive  relationship  between 
the  magnitude  of  dissonance  and  the  magnitude  of  expected  attitude 
change.  Other  than  the  ambiguous  sponsorship  conditions  of  the  Janis 
and  Gilmore  (1965)  and  Elms  and  Janis  (1966)  studies,  none  of  the  other 
essay  writing  studies  have  used  such  a  potentially  high  dissonance 
condition  as  that  achieved  by  combining  a  low  pay  rate  with  a  negative 
sponsor.  However,  as  previously  noted,  subjects  in  the  above  two 
studies  may  not  have  actually  written  essays  which  could  be  considered 
to  be  CA  if  they  were  in  the  positive  sponsorship  conditions;  also, 
these  studies  did  not  include  a  neutral  sponsorship  condition  to  make 
their  results  comparable  with  other  research. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  provide  conditions  for  maximal 
dissonance  arousal  while,  at  the  same  time,  minimizing  the  effects  of 
evaluation  anxiety  and  other  forms  of  unanticipated  interfering  emotional 
responses.  Subjects  wrote  CA  essays  under  circumstances  which  varied 
in  the  degree  to  which  such  behavior  could  be  explained  or  justified. 
Justification  was  varied  by  having  a  sponsor  who  agreed,  disagreed,  or 
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was  neutral  toward  the  subject’s  attitude  and  by  offering  the  subject 
one  of  three  sums  of  money  as  payment  for  the  essay  writing  task.  Three 
levels  of  monetary  incentive  and  three  types  of  sponsors  (positive, 
neutral  and  negative)  were  used  to  establish  the  various  levels  of  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  subject's  acts.  Combining  the  incentive  and  the 
sponsorship  conditions  permitted  a  test  of  the  dissonance-incentive 
attitude  change  processes  over  greater  extremes  of  high  and  low  justi¬ 
fication  than  had  previously  been  done.  The  specific  predictions  and 
the  rationale  for  them  are  as  follows. 

In  the  present  study,  subjects  wrote  CA  essays  under  conditions 
of  extremely  low  justification  (low  pay,  negative  sponsor),  moderately 
low  justification  (fair  pay,  negative  sponsor  or  low  pay,  neutral 
sponsor),  adequate  justification  (fair  pay,  neutral  sponsor),  and  over 
justification  (high  pay,  positive  sponsor).  Under  the  conditions  of 
extremely  low  justification  it  was  predicted  that  the  dissonance  effect 
would  tend  to  be  mitigated  by  the  conditions  of  low  reinforcement.  That 
is,  just  as  the  incentive  theorists  attribute  the  occasional  lack  of 
attitude  change  under  conditions  of  high  pay  because  the  subject  is 
made  to  feel  hostile  and  defensive,  it  seems  reasonable  that  an  exces¬ 
sively  low  pay  rate  could  engender  the  same  interfering  emotional 
responses,  resulting  in  a  low  magnitude  of  attitude  change.  Furthermore, 
the  subject  should  not  be  expected  to  write  a  very  persuasive  essay,  and 
McGuire’s  innoculation  theory  (1964)  would  predict  that  when  a  subject 
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is  exposed  to  arguments  which  he  can  easily  refute,  the  original 
attitude  may  become  more  firmly  stabilized.  It  was  expected  that  these 
factors  would  diminish  the  effects  of  dissonance  stemming  from  the 
performance  of  the  CA  act,  thereby  resulting  in  little  or  no  attitude 
change. 

It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  more  attitude  change  in  the 
moderately  low  justification  condition  than  in  the  extremely  low 
justification  condition.  It  was  expected  that  the  subjects  would 
write  better  essays,  become  more  involved  in  the  task,  and  would  be 
less  hostile  when  the  conditions  under  which  they  participated  were 
less  than  completely  negative.  Concomitantly,  the  magnitude  of  disso¬ 
nance  would  be  relatively  high,  thereby  adding  to  the  aforementioned 
impetus  toward  attitude  change.  Furthermore,  it  was  predicted  that 
the  magnitude  of  attitude  change  expected  under  these  conditions  of 
moderately  low  justification  would  be  greater  than  that  expected  under 
conditions  of  adequate  justification.  Although,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
subjects  may  be  more  involved  in  the  task,  and  the  possible  emotional 
responses  arising  from  low  pay  and  disliked  sponsors  may  be  virtually 
eliminated  under  these  conditions  of  adequate  justification,  there 
should  be  absolute  no  dissonance  due  to  the  performance  of  a  CA  act. 

It  was  felt  that  eliminating  the  need  for  the  subject  to  justify  the 
performance  of  a  CA  act  would  more  than  offset  the  improvements  in  task 
performance  over  that  in  the  moderately  low  justification  condition. 

Under  conditions  of  over  justification,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
magnitude  of  attitude  change  would  again  increase,  relative  to  the 
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smaller  magnitude  of  change  expected  in  the  moderate  justification 
condition.  This  would  be  due  not  only  to  the  subject's  increasing 
involvement  in  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  essays  written  but  also 
to  the  generalization  of  positive  reinforcement  effects  stemming  from 
the  condition  of  over  justification.  When  the  subject  has  more  than 
adequate  reasons  for  performing  a  task,  he  receives,  in  a  sense,  more 
than  he  expends.  Such  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  would,  presumably, 
have  a  positive  effect  on  all  of  the  activities  associated  with  it. 


METHOD 


Subj  ects 

The  subjects  used  in  this  experiment  were  selected  from  that  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  an  introductory  psychology  class  who  were  in 
favor  of  (pro-war)  the  United  States  intervention  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
question  designed  to  measure  this  attitude  (Appendix  A)  was  part  of  a 
large  test  battery  which  most  of  the  students  in  the  course  completed 
during  the  first  meeting  of  their  psychology  class.  On  an  11-point 
scale,  where  11  and  1  represented  the  extreme  pro-war  and  extreme  anti¬ 
war  positions  respectively,  the  median  response  for  all  freshman  males 
was  8.69.  The  subjects  used  in  this  experiment  scored  between  7  and  11, 
the  median  response  being  9.61.  The  fact  that  anti-war  and  neutral 
attitudes  were  in  evidence  on  the  campus  provided  viable  alternatives 
for  anyone  considering  changing  their  pro-war  attitude.  Eighty-one 
subjects  participated  in  the  experiment.  Four  subjects  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  after  they  learned  that  they  had  to  write  an  anti-war  essay. 

Two  of  these  subjects  were  in  the  low  pay-negative  sponsor  condition, 
one  each  was  in  the  fair  pay-positive  sponsor  and  the  high  pay-neutral 
sponsor  conditions.  All  four  of  the  subjects  refused  to  participate 
because  they  felt  that  such  an  action  would  compromise  their  real  beliefs. 
They  did  not  have  extremely  high  or  extremely  low  pro-war  scores  on  the 
attitude  premeasure. 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  escorted  into  the  laboratory  and  were  asked  to  take 
a  seat  at  a  writing  table.  The  experimenter  then  told  the  subject  that 
he  would  be  paid  for  his  participation  instead  of  receiving  the  usual 
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experimental  credit  because  this  experiment  was  not  being  conducted  by 
the  psychology  department.  The  subject  was  then  told  that  he  did  not 
have  to  particpate  if  he  did  not  want  to.  He  read  the  task  description 
and  the  instructions  lying  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  He  was  then  to 
tell  the  experimenter,  who  would  be  in  the  adjoining  room  (out  of  sight 
of  the  subject)  if  he  wanted  to  proceed  with  the  task.  The  instructions 
(Appendix  B)  indicated  that  the  subject  would  receive  $0.50,  $1.50,  or 
$4.50  for  writing  an  essay  opposing  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  paying  for  the  essay  was  represented  as  either  a  pro-war  group, 
anti-war  group  or  a  non-aligned  research  group.  The  organization  sponsor 
provided,  in  the  written  instructions,  an  explanation  of  how  these  essays 
would  be  used  to  further  the  interests  of  the  group.  A  footnote 
(Appendix  C)  on  the  instruction  sheet  included  reasons  that  would  assure 
that  the  subjects  in  the  $0.50,  $1.50,  and  $4.50  conditions  perceived 
themselves  as  being  offered,  respectively,  inadequate  pay,  adequate  pay, 
or  excessive  pay  to  write  the  essay. 

When  the  subject  told  the  experimenter  that  he  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  task,  the  experimenter  paid  him  the  money  while  mentioning  that 
he,  personally,  was  not  a  member  of  the  sponsoring  organization  but  was 
only  employed  by  them.  The  experimenter  then  reminded  the  subject  that 
the  instructions  called  for  a  persuasive  essay  supporting  an  anti-war 
position  and  that  he  could  work  on  the  essay  for  as  long  or  as  short  a 
time  as  he  liked.  To  impress  upon  the  subject  his  complete  freedom, 
the  experimenter  mentioned  that  although  he  would  be  working  in  the 
adjoining  room,  the  subject  need  not  check  with  the  experimenter  when  he 
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had  completed  his  essay  and  wanted  to  leave.  Before  the  subject  began 
to  write,  he  was  given  a  short  questionnaire  (Appendix  D)  concerned 
with  the  perceived  adequacy  of  pay,  how  he  liked  working  for  the  orga¬ 
nization,  and  how  much  he  felt  he  was  forced  into  participation.  He 
was  told  that  the  psychology  department  always  had  students  complete 
such  questionnaires  when  they  were  being  hired  by  outside  organizations 
not  connected  with  the  department.  This  questionnaire  was  deposited, 
by  the  subject,  in  a  locked  box  with  a  large  "Psychology  Department: 
authorized  personnel  only"  label  affixed  to  it.  When  the  subject  was 
leaving,  having  completed  his  essay,  the  experimenter  would  come  to  the 
door  and  thank  him,  saying  that  his  essay  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 
The  subject's  attitude  toward  the  United  States  intervention  in  Viet  Nam 
was  measured,  as  he  was  leaving  the  building,  by  a  female  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  presumably  stopping  the  subjects  from  all  experiments  and 
having  them  complete  a  number  of  questionnaires.  The  subject  completed 
the  same  "current  events  questionnaire"  (Appendix  A)  which  included  the 
question  on  Viet  Nam,  that  he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  He  also  indicated,  on  a  5-point  rating  scale,  how  much  he  enjoyed 
the  experiment,  how  much  he  liked  the  experimenter  and  how  adequate  he 
felt  the  pay  rate  to  be  (Appendix  E) . 

Summary  of  the  Design 

A  three  by  three  factorial  design  was  used,  with  three  levels  of 
monetary  incentive  ($0.50,  $1.50,  and  $4.50)  and  three  levels  of  spon¬ 
sorship  (positive,  negative  and  neutral).  The  appropriate  combinations 
of  monetary  incentive  and  sponsorship  defined  the  following  levels  of 
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justification  that  were  of  direct  interest  for  this  study.  The  negative 
sponsor  paying  $0.50  represented  the  extremely  low  justification  con¬ 
dition.  The  neutral  sponsor  paying  $0.50,  or  the  negative  sponsor  pay¬ 
ing  $1.50  represented  the  moderately  low  justification  condition.  The 
neutral  sponsor  paying  $1.50  represented  the  adequate  justification 
condition.  The  positive  sponsor  paying  $4.50  represented  the  over 
justification  condition.  All  of  the  cells  in  the  3X3  design  were 
filled  (9  per  cell)  but  only  those  contributing  to  the  above  levels  of 
justification  were  of  interest  for  the  problem  under  investigation. 


RESULTS 


The  attitude  change  scores,  obtained  by  subtracting  each  individual’s 
pre-experimental  attitude  score  from  his  post-experimental  attitude 
score,  were  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  (Table  1).  There  were 
no  significant  findings.  The  results  of  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test 
(DMRT) ,  used  as  a  post  hoc  method  for  the  comparison  of  mean  attitude 
change  scores,  are  reported  in  Table  2.  The  mean  attitude  change  across 
the  money  variable,  and  averaged  over  the  sponsorship  variable,  was 
tested  for  the  possible  significance  of  the  linear  or  curvelinear  com¬ 
ponents.  Neither  of  these  components  were  significant  (Appendix  F) . 
Orthogonal  comparisons  were  used  to  examine  certain  sets  of  pre¬ 
selected  means.  No  significant  findings  were  observed  (Appendix  G) . 

The  post-experimental  attitude  change  scores  were  subjected  to  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  covariance,  using  the  pre-experimental  scores  as  the  covariate. 
There  were  no  significant  findings  (Appendix  H) . 

Table  1 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of 
the  Attitude  Change  Scores 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

2.457 

B:  Money 

2 

16.531 

A  X  B 

4 

18.568 

Error 

72 

9.691 
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Table  2 

Mean  Attitude  Change  Scores  Under 
Each  Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

l.lllab 

4.000a 

2 . 889ab 

2.667 

$1.50 

2 . 333ab 

1 . 444ab 

0.333b 

1.370 

$4.50 

4.000a 

1. 778ab 

2 . 556ab 

2.778 

Sponsorship :  averaged 
over  money 

2.481 

2.407 

1.926 

2.272 

Note:  Cells  having  a  subscript  in  common  are  not  significantly  different 
at  the  .05  level  by  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test. 

The  pre-writing  adequacy  of  payment  scores  were  subjected  to  an 
analysis  of  variance  (Table  3).  The  main  effect  of  money  was  significant 
(F  =  54.40;  df  =  2,72;  p<^.  01).  This  finding  indicated  that  the  intent  to 
induce  feelings  in  the  subject  of  being  underpaid,  fairly  paid,  or  over¬ 
paid  was  successful.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  sponsoring  organization 
paying  the  money  nor  the  interaction  between  sponsorship  and  money  were 
significant.  The  differences  between  the  cell  means  were  examined  by 
using  the  DMRT  (Table  4).  Without  exception,  each  set  of  three  means 
under  any  one  money  condition  differed  at  the  p^.  05  level  from  the  means 
under  any  one  of  the  other  two  money  conditions.  None  of  the  means 
(representing  different  sponsoring  organizations)  within  any  one  of  the 
money  conditions  differed  significantly  from  one  another. 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses 
on  the  Pre-Writing  Adequacy  of  Payment  Question3 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

1.037 

B :  Money 

2 

33.778 

54.400* 

A  X  B 

4 

0.315 

Error 

72 

0.654 

Appendix  D:  How  adequate  do  you  feel  this  pay  rate  to  be  (for  yourself)? 
*p^.01 


Table  4 

Mean  Response  to  the  Pre-Writing  Adequacy  of  Payment 
Question  Under  Each  Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

2.556a 

2.889a 

2.778a 

2.741 

$1.50 

3.556b 

3.667b 

5.000b 

3.630 

$4.50 

4 . 556c 

5.000c 

5.333c 

4.963 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

3.556 

3.852 

3.926 

3.778 

Note:  Cells  having  a  subscript  in  common  are  not  significantly  different 
at  the  .05  level  by  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test. 
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The  post-writing  adequacy  of  payment  scores  were  subjected  to  an 
analysis  of  variance  (Table  5).  The  main  effect  of  money  was  significant 
(F  =  15.36;  df  =  2,72;  p<^.  01).  There  were  no  other  significant  findings. 
The  DMRT  was  used  to  examine  the  differences  among  the  cell  means 
(Table  6).  In  contrast  to  the  pre-writing  adequacy  of  payment  scores, 
there  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  different  levels  of  pay¬ 
ment  under  the  positive  sponsor  condition.  Furthermore,  under  the  neutral 
sponsor  and  the  negative  sponsor  conditions,  the  $4.50  pay  rate  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  significantly  more  adequate  than  both  the  $1.50  and  $0.50 
pay  rates. 

Table  5 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses 
on  the  Post-Writing  Adequacy  of  Payment  Question 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

1.037 

B :  Money 

2 

11.704 

15.36* 

A  X  B 

4 

0.963 

Error 

72 

0.762 

Note:  Appendix  E:  If  you  were  in  one  of  the  experiments  that  paid 
cash,  how  adequate  do  you  feel  this  pay  rate  to  be  (for 
yourself) ? 


*p<.  01 

An  adequacy  of  payment  change  score  was  obtained  by  converting  the 
above  two  scores  to  a  common  scale  and  subtracting  the  post-score  from 
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Table  6 

Mean  Response  to  the  Post-Writing  Adequacy  of  Payment 
Question  Under  Each  Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money :  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

2 . 556de 

2 . 333e 

3 . lllbcde 

2.667 

$1.50 

2 . 778cde 

2 . 778cde 

3 . 333abcd 

2.963 

$4.50 

3 . 889ab 

4.222a 

3 . 667abc 

3.926 

Sponsorship :  averaged 
over  money 

3.074 

3.111 

3.370 

3.185 

Note:  Cells  having  a  subscript  in  common  are  not  significantly  different  at 
the  ,05  level  by  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test, 

the  pre-score.  These  change  scores  were  subjected  to  an  analysis  of 
variance  (Table  7).^  The  main  effect  of  money  was  significant  (F  =  3.85; 
df  =  2,72;  p^.  05).  The  means  of  Table  8  indicate  that  subjects  in  the 
low  pay  conditions  rated  the  payment  as  more  adequate  after  writing.  Sub¬ 
jects  in  the  fair  pay  condition  did  not  change  their  rating  of  the  money 
after  writing.  Subjects  in  the  high  pay  condition  tended  to  consider  the 
payment  as  being  less  adequate  after  writing.  The  interaction  between 
sponsorship  and  money  was  also  significant  (F  =  2.67;  df  =  4,72;  p^.  05). 


Cochran's  Test  indicated  that  the  variances  between  the  cells  were 
hetrogeneous  (C  =  .375,  p^.  01).  The  data  were  transformed  (log  X  +  1)  to 
make  the  variances  homogeneous  (C  =  .210,  p>.05).  This  transformed 
data  was  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  (Appendix  I),  but  the 
significance  levels  did  not  differ  from  those  of  the  untransformed  data. 
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Table  7 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of 
the  Adequacy  of  Payment  Change  Scores 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

.016 

B :  Money 

2 

.103 

3.88* 

A  X  B 

4 

.071 

2.67* 

Error 

72 

.027 

*p<.05 


Table  8 

Mean  Adequacy  of  Payment  Change  Score  Under 
Each  Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

-. 085bc 

. 015ab 

-,159c 

-.076 

$1.50 

. 037ab 

. 056ab 

- . 056bc 

.012 

$4.50 

. 004abc 

- . Ollabc 

.133a 

,042 

Sponsorship :  averaged 
over  money 

-.015 

.020 

-.027 

-.007 

Note:  Cells  having  a  subscript  in  common  are  not  significantly  different 
at  the  .05  level  by  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test. 
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The  means  (Table  8)  and  the  form  of  the  interaction  (Figure  1)  indicate 
that  while  subjects  in  the  positive  sponsor  conditions  tended  to  devalue 
the  high  pay  and  increase  the  value  of  the  low  pay,  subjects  working  for 
either  the  neutral  or  negative  sponsor  showed  little  change  in  their 
valuation  of  the  payment.  This  interaction  is  of  particular  importance 
because  it  indicates  that  the  subjects  were  reacting  to  the  differences 
in  sponsorship,  one  of  the  principal  independent  variables  in  the  study. 

It  also  indicates  that  the  main  effect  of  money  was  not  simply  due  to  a 
regression  toward  the  mean  over  time.  A  DMRT  (Table  8)  indicated  that 
the  subjects  in  the  $4 . 50-positive  sponsor  condition  had  a  larger  ade¬ 
quacy  of  pay  change  score  than  did  either  the  subjects  in  the  $1.50-  and 

the  $0 . 50-positive  sponsor  conditions,  or  the  $0 . 50-negative  sponsor 
2 

condition.  Furthermore,  subjects  in  the  $1 . 50-negative  or  neutral 
sponsor  conditions  had  significantly  larger  adequacy  of  payment  change 
scores  than  did  the  subjects  in  the  $0.50  positive  sponsor  conditions. 

The  subjects'  responses  to  the  question,  "How  do  you  feel  about 
working  for  this  organization?"  were  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance 
(Table  9).  The  main  effect  of  money  was  significant  (F  =  4.61;  df  =  2,72; 
p/^05).  The  DMRT  indicated  that  the  subjects  in  the  $4.50  condition 
responded  more  positively  to  this  question  than  did  the  subjects  in 
either  the  $1.50  or  the  $0.50  conditions  (Table  10). 


The  larger  (more  positive)  the  adequacy  of  payment  change  score, 
the  greater  is  the  subject's  pre-writing  rating  compared  to  his  post¬ 
writing  rating.  The  smaller  (more  negative)  the  adequacy  of  payment 
change  score,  the  greater  is  the  subject's  post-writing  rating  compared 
to  his  pre-writing  rating. 
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Figure  1:  Sponsorship  X  Money  Interaction  of  Adequacy  of  Payment  Change  Scores  (Prescore  minus 
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Table  9 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses  to  the  Question: 
nHow  do  you  feel  about  working  for  this  organization?"3 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

0.778 

B :  Money 

2 

4.704 

4.61* 

A  X  B 

4 

1.482 

Error 

72 

1.017 

aAppendix  D. 
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Table  10 

Mean  Response  to  the  Question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  working  for  this  organization?"  Under  each 
Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

3 . 667ab 

3 . 667ab 

3 . 333ab 

3.556 

$1.50 

2.889b 

3 . 889ab 

4.000a 

3.593 

$4.50 

4.333a 

4.333a 

4.222a 

4.296 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

3.630 

3.963 

3.852 

3.815 

Note:  Larger  numbers  indicate  a  more  positive  response  to  the  above  question. 

Cells  having  a  subscript  in  common  are  not  significantly  different 
at  the  .05  level  by  the  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test. 
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The  subjects’  responses  to  the  other  questions  on  the  two  experi¬ 
ment  evaluation  questionnaires  (Appendices  D  and  E)  were  subjected  to 
an  analysis  of  variance  (Appendices  J,  K,  L) .  No  significant  findings 
emerged . 

The  number  of  arguments  in  each  essay,  the  number  of  words  in  each 
essay,  and  the  number  of  minutes  it  took  to  write  each  essay  were  each 
enumerated  and  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  (Appendices  M,  N, 

0) .  No  significant  findings  emerged. 

All  of  the  dependent  variables  and  the  pre-exper imental  attitude 
scores  were  correlated  with  one  another  (Appendices  P,  Q,  R) .  Correla¬ 
tions  were  calculated  over  all  conditions,  for  each  level  of  money  and 
for  each  level  of  sponsorship.  A  number  of  significant  correlations 
emerged,  but  none  of  them  were  worthy  of  discussion. 


'  -  ^ 
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DISCUSSION 


Contrary  to  prediction,  subjects  in  the  moderately  low  justification 
and  in  the  excessively  high  justification  conditions  did  not  change  their 
attitude  significantly  more  than  did  the  subjects  in  the  very  low  justifi¬ 
cation  and  in  the  adequate  justification  conditions.  The  results  have 
not  supported  the  hypothesis,  but  neither  have  they  supported  the 
predictions  which  would  have  been  derived  from  either  dissonance  theory 
or  incentive  theory.  The  latter  point  is  important  since  this  study  was 
particularly  designed  to  avoid  violating  the  assumptions  of  either  theory 
while  minimizing  the  biases  of  experimental  design  which  would  favor 
one  theory  over  another. 

Except  for  the  positive  sponsor  condition,  which  will  be  considered 
later,  the  variables  used  in  this  study  to  manipulate  justification 
have  been  used  successfully  in  several  other  studies  (Appendix  S) .  In 
the  present  study,  the  responses  to  the  pre-writing  adequacy  of  payment 
question  indicated  that  the  manipulation  of  the  underpayment,  overpayment 
and  fair  payment  conditions  was  successful.  Although  differential 
response  to  the  sponsorship  conditions  did  not  appear  as  a  main  effect 
except  at  the  p<f  .10  level  (Appendix  L) ,  it  was  evident  in  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  pay  rate  interaction  in  the  adequacy  of  pay  change  score  analy¬ 
sis  (Table  7,  Figure  1).  All  of  the  studies  in  this  area  have  utilized 
this  same  general  design,  only  the  outcomes  have  differed.  The  present 
study  deviates  from  the  general  design  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  rationale 
for  introducing  some  of  these  differences  and  the  possible  effects  of 
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them  on  either  the  dissonance  or  reinforcement  processes  will  be 
discussed . 

One  purpose  of  the  pre-experimental  attitude  measure  was  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  indication  of  attitude  change  than  would  be  possible  in 
a  post-measure  only  design,  common  to  virtually  all  of  the  other  studies 
in  this  area.  Also,  without  a  pre-measure, ^  experimenters  have  had  to 
ask  the  subject,  just  before  assigning  the  essay,  whether  he  was  for 
or  against  the  issue.  Such  information  is  needed  to  be  assured  that 
the  subject  is  really  writing  a  CA  essay.  However,  having  given  this 
information  to  the  experimenter  may  well  arouse  "evaluation  anxiety" 
(Rosenberg,  1965)  or  other  "interfering  emotional  responses"  (Janis  & 
Gilmore,  1965)  in  the  subject  when  he  subsequently  agrees  to  act 
counter  to  his  publicly  stated  position.  The  one  study  which  did  not 
collect  this  pre-writing  information  found  no  differences  in  attitude 
change  between  the  $1.00  and  $20.00  payment  conditions  (Janis  &  Gilmore, 
1965).  Of  course,  when  the  subject  has  stated  that  he  is  for  or 
against  the  issue,  his  subsequent  CA  act  will  appear  to  be  less  incon¬ 
sistent  (in  the  eyes  of  the  knowledgeable  experimenter)  if  the  extremity 
of  his  response  is  (falsely)  minimized.  However,  the  better  the  justi¬ 
fication  provided  for  performing  the  act,  the  less  unreasonable  it 
would  be  for  the  subject  to  admit  holding  an  extreme  attitude  which 
was  inconsistent  with  his  act.  These  effects  are  an  unmentioned,  and 


Note  that  the  pre-measure  referred  to  here  was  taken  in  a  class¬ 
room  setting  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  other  tests. 
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presumably  irrelevant  aspect  of  the  usual  dissonance  theory  formulation. 
Thus,  it  was  felt  that  they  should  be  eliminated  by  means  of  the  pre¬ 
measure  so  that  the  incentive  theorist’s  assumptions  regarding  the 
biasing  effects  of  irrelevant  emotional  arousal  would  not  be  violated. 

This  precaution  did  not,  though,  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
that  the  effect  of  the  pre-writing  interview  used  by  other  researchers 
was  to  increase  the  saliency  of  the  issue  in  general  and  the  subject’s 
own  position  in  particular.  The  effect  might  possibly  be  to  make  the 
subject  more  aware  of  the  inconsistent  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about 
to  perform.  Feldman  (1966) ,  McGuire  (1966b) ,  and  Singer  (1966)  have 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  saliency  of  the  inconsistent  act  to  the 
subject  is  probably  a  critical,  although  very  neglected,  variable  for 
cognitive  consistency  theories.  If,  in  the  present  study,  the  incon¬ 
sistent  nature  of  the  act  of  essay  writing  was  not  salient  to  the  subject, 
then  the  difference  between  the  predicted  attitude  change  scores  of  the 
supposedly  high  and  low  dissonance  conditions  would  have  been  reduced. 

This  effect  could  have  partially  accounted  for  the  lack  of  significant 
findings » 

In  this  study,  the  subjects  were  told  that  there  were  no  maximum  or 
minimum  limits  on  either  the  length  of  their  essay  or  on  the  amount  of 
time  they  chose  to  spend  working  on  it.  Other  studies  usually  stated 
specified  limits  on  the  amount  of  time  which  the  subject  could  spend 
writing  his  essay.  For  dissonance  theory,  the  length  of  the  essay  and 
the  amount  of  time  spent  writing  the  essay  are  not  considered  to  be 
important  variables  in  the  prediction  of  attitude  change.  But,  for 
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incentive  theory  the  quality  and  content  of  the  essay  are  assumed  to 
play  an  important  part  in  affecting  attitude  change. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  essays  in  the  high 
justification  conditions  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  of  a  measurably 
higher  quality  than  the  essays  in  the  lower  justification  conditions 
in  order  to  validate  the  incentive  theory  itself.  Even  though  effort 
and  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  subject  may  increase  with  increasing 
justification,  the  individual  differences  in  ability  may  obscure  the 
effects  of  these  postulated  processes  over  different  experimental 
conditions.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  that  the  attitude  change  process 
is  simply  one  of  association  between  a  particular  level  of  justification 
and  an  issue.  At  any  rate,  only  Collins  and  Helmreich  (1965),  Janis 
and  Gilmore  (1965)  and  Rosenberg  (1965)  found  any  difference  between 
conditions  in  the  quality  of  their  subjects*  essays.  In  the  present 
study,  it  was  believed  that  eliminating  the  time  restrictions  would  permit 
a  reasonably  accurate  measure  of  effort  and  would  be  most  likely  to  allow 
possible  differences  in  essay  quality  to  emerge.  The  results  indicated, 
however,  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  writing  time, 
in  essay  length,  or  in  essay  content  (number  of  arguments)  among  the 
experimental  groups. 

It  is  possible  that  the  effects  on  attitude  change  of  being  permitted 
an  unlimited  amount  of  writing  time  may  relate  back  to  the  problem  of 
salience  discussed  above.  That  is,  it  may  be  that  the  subjects  were  very 
cognizant  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  behavior  when  they  first  agreed 
to  write  the  CA  essay.  As  they  wrote  down,  or  thought  of,  the  first  few 
plausible  CA  arguments,  their  feelings  of  inconsistency  may  have  been  at 
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a  peak.  However,  continued  exposure  to  such  arguments,  especially 
to  the  weaker  arguments  which  are  likely  to  be  considered  after  the 
obvious  strong  arguments  are  written,  may  very  well  elicit  an  apathetic 
response  to  the  entire  question.  This  effect  may  very  well  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  subject’s  fatigue,  his  lack  of  new  ideas  and  his  concern 
about  the  "appropriate"  length  of  time  he  should  spend  writing.  In  a 
different  context,  the  dissonance  theorists  have  considered  this  possi¬ 
bility  in  their  concern  for  the  decay  of  dissonance  over  time.  For 
example,  in  a  study  concerning  the  reevaluation  of  job  alternatives, 

Walster  (1964)  found  that  subjects  exhibited  a  typical  dissonance 
reduction  response  in  their  reevaluation  of  the  jobs  when  the  reevalua¬ 
tion  occurred  fifteen  minutes  after  their  decision.  However,  when  the 
reevaluation  was  done  ninety  minutes  after  the  decision,  the  subjects 
had  reverted  to  their  pre-decision  evaluation  levels.  Whatever  the  process 
involved  may  be,  Walster’ s  (1964)  findings  imply  that  writing  time  in  the 
present  type  of  experiment  may  be  a  critical  variable. 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  different  levels  of  reinforcement  could 
also  be  mitigated  by  the  amount  of  time  spent  writing.  That  is,  the 
subject  receives  the  reinforcement  and  then  begins  writing.  By  the 
time  he  has  finished  writing,  it  may  be  that  his  concern  with  completing 
the  task  may  simply  obscure  the  more  direct  association  between  reward 
and  issue.  Such  an  association  would  probably  be  most  obvious  if  the 
act  were  precise  and  brief,  followed  immediately  by  the  reward.  The 
detrimental  effects  of  delaying  reinforcement  or  obscuring  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  response  and  reinforcement  are  well  documented  in  all 
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introductory  psychology  texts.  But  in  the  area  of  CA  essay  writing, 
such  effects  are  never  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  also  possible  that  when  subjects  do  not  feel  the  pressure 
of  a  time  limit  they  may  spend  more  time  considering,  covertly,  the 
counterarguments  to  their  written  arguments.  Freedman  and  Sears  (1965) 
have,  for  example,  offered  evidence  indicating  that  subjects  may  resist 
attitude  change  attempts  by  counterarguing ,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Similarly,  McGuire's  (1964)  theory  of  innoculation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  subjects  will  covertly  counterargue  if  they  feel  that 
their  beliefs  are  being  challenged.  While  counterarguing  would  do  little 
to  reduce  the  subject's  feelings  of  inconsistency  about  performing  the 
act,  it  may  weaken  the  predicted  (Rosenberg,  1965)  development  of  a 
favorable  association  between  the  written  argument  and  the  payment  received. 
It  would  also  interfere  with  the  "biased  scanning"  principle  (Janis  & 
Gilmore,  1965),  wherein  attitude  change  is  presumably  a  function  of 
increasingly  one-sided  concentration  and  involvement  in  a  position  as 
the  payment  for  the  act  becomes  more  substantial.  Counterarguing,  made 
possible  by  the  absence  of  time  pressure,  may,  then,  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  predicted  attitude  change  under  reward  conditions  which  are  expected 
to  elicit  positive  affect  and/or  biased  scanning. 

This  study  also  differed  from  others  in  this  area  in  the  type  of 
2 

issue  used.  Issues  are  typically  selected  on  which  virtually  the 
entire  student  body  holds  the  same  position,  varying  in  intensity  of 


Appendix  S  lists  the  issues  used  by  other  studies  in  this  area. 
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attitude  rather  than  direction  of  attitude.  An  opposing  position  is 
usually  held  by  authorities,  such  as  the  college  administration.  In 
the  present  study,  there  was  no  such  feeling  of  peer  group  unanimity 
on  the  war  issue.  Students  usually  guessed  that  the  student  body  was 
equally  divided  on  this  issue.  Furthermore,  positions  on  this  issue 
may  have  refelected  a  rather  abstract  set  of  values  and  probably  were 
not  a  function  of  a  preference  for,  or  resistance  to,  certain  events 
which  would  have  a  concrete  effect  on  one’s  behavior.  Issues  in  other 
studies  frequently  possessed  this  latter  type  of  relevance  for  the 
students.  Since  no  clearly  defined  vested  interests  are  involved 
in  a  disagreement  concerning  values,  it  would  seem  very  difficult  to 
offer  concessions  to  the  other's  point  of  view.  Furthermore,  modifying 
a  value  would  probably  require  an  adjustment  in  the  complex  of  attitudes 
that  may  be  associated  with  that  value  (Katz  &  Stotland,  1959;  Kelman, 
1958).  On  a  less  general  level,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  changing 
one's  attitude  eventuates  in  the  change  of  related  attitudes  (McGuire, 
1960;  Rosenberg,  1965;  Tannenbaum,  1967).  However,  in  considering  the 
preferred  modes  of  dissonance  reduction,  many  theorists  (Abelson  & 
Rosenberg,  1958;  Cartwright  &  Harary,  1956;  Festinger,  1957;  Rosenberg, 
1960;  Zajonc,  1960)  suggest  a  "least  effort"  principle  (e.g. ,  that 
cognition  will  change  which  is  most  isolated  from  relational  ties  to 
other  cognitions  and  needs).  Thus,  Brehm  (1965)  has  suggested  that  in 
some  cases,  attitude  change  may  simply  not  be  a  viable  mode  of  dissonance 
reduction  when  a  person  is  deeply  committed  to  a  position.  In  view  of 
this  suggestion,  it  is  important  to  note  that  despite  the  unanimity  of 
the  population  regarding  the  positions  held  on  the  issues  used  in  other 
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studies,  the  mean  response  of  the  control  groups  in  these  studies 
was  only  7.7  on  an  11-point  scale.  In  the  present  study,  the  mean 
response  of  the  male  students  in  introductory  psychology  to  the  war 
issue  question  was  7.4  on  an  11-point  scale.  However,  the  mean  response 
of  the  students  who  actually  participated  in  this  study  was  9.7.  These 
extremists  (relative  to  the  subjects  used  in  other  studies)  were  used 
so  that  the  required  essay  would  be  an  unequivocally  dissonant  act  for 

4 

the  individual  writing  it.  However,  in  consideration  of  Brehm's  sugges¬ 
tion  concerning  the  "least  effort  principle",  perhaps  the  subjects  found 
it  more  convenient  to  reduce  dissonance  in  other  ways  than  attitude 
change.  For  example,  the  significant  sponsorship  by  pay  rate  inter¬ 
action  of  the  adequacy  of  payment  change  scores  may  indicate  that  the 
subjects  were  reacting  to  the  independent  variables  used  in  this  study 
by  other  means  than  attitude  change.  However,  this  interaction  hardly 
deserves  a  post  hoc  speculative  interpretation,  since  behavior  on  this 
dependent  variable  is  not  predictably  related  to  the  hypothesis  under 
consideration.  Although  there  has  been  some  empirical  work  by  Rosenberg 
and  Abelson  (1960),  Steiner  and  Johnson  (1962)  and  Steiner  and  Rogers 
(1963)  on  the  problem  of  modes  of  dissonance  reduction,  these  findings 
are  quite  ambiguous.  In  a  collection  of  essays  on  cognitive  consistency 
theory  (in  Feldman,  1966),  McGuire  (1966b)  and  Pepitone  (1966)  consider 


3Ibid. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  response  extremity  is  equivalent  to  issue 
involvement,  but  only  that  it  may  be  some  indication  of  involvement. 
The  problem  of  involvement  is  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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one  of  the  major  problems  in  dissonance  theory  to  be  that  of  defining 
and  predicting  the  modes  of  dissonance  reduction  available  to  a  subject. 

Although  the  incentive  theorists  have  not  raised  this  possibility, 
the  "modes  of  reduction"  problem  associated  with  dissonance  theory  may 
also  apply  to  incentive  theory.  That  is,  it  may  be  that  the  more  firmly  a 
person  holds  an  attitude,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  reinforcing 
properties  of  the  situation  will  be  manifested  in  the  individual's 
response  to  the  peripheral  aspects  of  the  situation,  rather  than  to  the 
issues  at  hand.  Assuming  suspicions  are  absent,  the  person  could,  for 
example,  enjoy  the  experiment  (as  in  Appendix  K) ,  or  like  the  organization 
more  (as  in  Table  9)  as  the  pay  rate  increases  without  showing  any  tendency 
to  change  his  firmly  held  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  important 
the  attitude  the  more  readily  it  may  be  expected  to  change  in  response 
to  the  associated  reinforcement. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  theoretical  and  (minimal)  empirical  bases  for 
suggesting  that  the  subjects  participating  in  this  study  tended  to  react 
to  the  dissonance  and  reinforcing  aspects  of  the  situation  in  other  ways 
than  by  changing  their  pro-war  attitudes. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


McGuire  (1966a)  has  said  of  a  dissonance  theory  hypothesis  that  while 
the  empirical  evidence  for  it  was  not  overwhelming,  it  was  an  appealing 
proposition  and  deserved  to  be  true.  In  the  same  sense,  the  lack  of 
empirical  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  in  this  study  does  not  detract 
from  the  proposition  that  attitude  change  may  be  a  response  to  both  the 
dissonance  arousing  and  reinforcing  properties  associated  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  CA  act.  The  incidence  and  nature  of  both  the  theoretical 
and  empirical  inconsistencies  regarding  the  justification  problem  leads 
some  credence,  perhaps  logically  undeserved,  to  such  a  two-process 
approach. 

The  present  study  was  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  violating 
the  explicit  assumptions  of  either  dissonance  theory  or  incentive  theory. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  some  of  the  possible  inadvertent  biasing  effects 
of  this  design  were  examined.  The  crux  of  that  examination  was  that  the 
conceptual  simplicity  with  which  the  dissonance  theorists  and  incentive 
theorists  have  explained  their  findings  may  belie  a  complex  understructure 
of  essential,  but  implicit,  assumptions.  For  example,  in  this  study  it 
was  predicted  that  there  would  be  very  little  attitude  change  under 
conditions  of  extremely  low  justification.  However,  if  the  inconsistent 
nature  of  one’s  act  were  made  particularly  salient,  then  a  dissonance 
prediction  of  a  large  amount  of  attitude  change  may  be  more  appropriate. 

The  variable  of  salience  could  probably  be  varied  inadvertently  by  the 
experimenter’s  expression  of  disdain  or  disgust,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  noncommittal  "everyone  does  it"  expression.  None  of  the  experimenters 
in  this  area  have  mentioned  the  possibly  complex  effects  of  salience,  and 
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most  of  the  experiments  in  dissonance  theory  have  not  explicitly  dealt 
with  it.  In  the  recent  book  on  cognitive  consistency  theory  edited  by 
Feldman  (1966),  McGuire,  Pepitone,  and  Singer  all  include,  in  their 
papers,  discussions  of  salience,  while  in  the  same  volume  the  two 
essays  by  Rosenberg  and  Aronson,  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem 
studied  in  this  experiment,  do  not  even  mention  it.  Perhaps  any 
attempt  to  base  one’s  predictions  on  a  combination  of  dissonance 
theory  and  incentive  theory  attitude  change  processes  is  fruitless  with¬ 
out  some  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  the  rewarding  or  inconsistent 
aspects  of  the  situation  are  made  salient  to  the  subject.  Despite  the 
difficulties  in  manipulating  salience  beyond  a  crude  three-level  state, 
the  emphasis  on  a  dissonance  and/or  incentive  dominance  of  behavior 
would  at  least  represent  some  progress  beyond  the  current  attempts  to 
identify  the  general  truthfulness  of  one  or  the  other  theory.  If 

salience  did  prove  to  be  a  crucial  variable,  the  implications  would  be 

< 

similar  to  those  which  would  have  been  drawn  if  the  hypothesis  of  the 
present  study  had  been  supported . ^  That  is,  of  course,  that  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  dissonance  theory  and  incentive  theory  are  generally  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Dissonance  theory  hypotheses 
have  acquired  their  much  reputed  "non-obvious"  nature  primarily  because 
they  are  not  readily  derived  from  an  incentive  theory  framework,  not 
because  they  actually  oppose  incentive  theory  tenets.  As  McGuire  (1966a) 


An  incidental  but  important  implication  stems  from  the  consideration 
of  decay  and/or  distraction  which  would  be  inherent  in  the  salience  con¬ 
cept.  This  would  add  additional  dimensions  to  the  unresolved  "modes  of 
reduction"  problem. 
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has  pointed  out,  it  is  only  in  the  area  of  response  to  justification 
for  performing  a  CA  act  that  the  theories  have  made  distinctly  opposing 
predictions. 

Another  avenue  of  research  which  may  help  resolve  this  conflict 
would  concern  attitude  content  and  the  subject’s  resistance  to  change. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  subjects  may  have  held  their  attitudes 
toward  the  war  so  firmly  as  to  block  any  realistic  possibility  of  gross 
attitude  change.  Festinger  (1957)  predicted  that  the  more  important  the 
person's  attitude  the  more  such  an  attitude  would  change  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  dissonance  arousing  circumstances.  However,  importance  for  dis¬ 
sonance  theorists  seems  to  have  been  defined  as  extremity  of  response. 
Importance  might  be  more  appropriately  defined  by  Sherif's  method  of 
determining  the  degree  to  which  one  is  ego-involved  in  an  attitude 
(Sherif,  Sherif  &  Negergal,  1965).  The  appropriateness  of  such  a 
measure  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  may  provide  a  means  of  predicting 
just  when  a  person's  attitude  is  so  firmly  held  as  to  eliminate  recourse 
to  attitude  change  as  a  means  of  dissonance  reduction.  Brehm  (1965) 
suggested  that  the  findings  from  the  Elms  and  Janis  (1965)  study  may 
have  failed  to  support  dissonance  theory  because  the  subjects  held  their 
attitudes  too  firmly.  Rosenberg's  (1966)  criticism  of  this  suggestion  as 
being  either  outside  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  current  dissonance  theory 
formulations  was  simply  a  justified  exploitation  of  the  dissonance 
theorist^  lack  of  discrimination  (at  least  in  publications)  between 
attitude  importance  and  attitude  extremity. 

The  use  of  Sherif's  measures  of  ego  involvement — which  requests 
subjects  to  either  accept,  reject,  or  not  respond  to  a  series  of  statements 
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about  an  issue — may  also  provide  a  more  meaningful  measure  of  attitude 
change.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  state¬ 
ments  accepted  and  rejected,  the  subject  may  also  change  the  number  of 
statements  he  places  in  the  non-commitment  or  "not  respond"  category. 

An  expansion  of  this  latter  category  (e.g.,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  statements  neither  accepted  nor  rejected)  would  indicate,  according 
to  Sherif,  that  the  person  has  become  less  ego-involved  in  the  issue. 
Devaluating  the  issue  is  one  of  the  many  possible  modes  of  inconsistency 
reduction.  However,  the  attitude  measure  used  in  most  studies  on  atti¬ 
tude  change  can  account  for  changes  in  attitude  extremity  but  not  for 
changes  in  the  importance  of  the  issue  to  the  subject.  If  the  war  issue 
used  in  the  present  study  was  ego-involving ,  as  operationally  defined 
by  Sherif,  perhaps  the  use  of  Sherif’ s  measurement  technique  would  have 
shown  that  subjects  reduced  dissonance  by  decreasing  the  importance  of 
the  issue  rather  than  by  shifting  their  position.  That  is,  their  range 
of  non- commitment  could  have  increased  even  though  response  extremity, 
as  measured  by  the  11-point  rating  scale  used  in  this  study,  manifested 
only  moderate  change. 

Thus,  while  the  hypothesis  tested  in  the  present  study  may  be 
applicable  when  the  attitude  is  not  ego-involving ,  the  effects  of  either 
dissonance  or  reinforcement  might  be  ambiguous  when  the  issue  is  ego- 
involying.  Most  of  the  work  on  ego-involvement  using  Sherif 's  measurement 
technique  has  been  within  the  broader  framework  of  incentive  or  reinforce¬ 
ment  theory  (cf.  Insko,  1967,  pp.  64-92  for  a  recent  review).  The  inte¬ 
gration  of  this  measure  with  the  dissonance  theory  approach  may  further 
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help  to  resolve  the  unrealistic  dichotomy  between  the  consistency  and 
reinforcement  approaches . 

The  present  study  was  purposely  designed  to  include  just  the  explicit 
criteria  demanded  by  both  incentive  and  dissonance  theory.  Thus,  the 
negative  findings  indicate  that  the  theories  are  not  totally  general  in 
their  application  as  the  rather  loose  specifications  of  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  illustrated  by  the  hypotheses  and  successive 
supportive  findings  of  other  studies,  would  imply. 

There  are  a  great  many  unresolved  problems  in  this  area  of  attitude 
change  and  justification  as  they  relate  to  the  particular  hypothesis 
examined  in  this  experiment .  However,  the  variables  of  salience  and 
attitude  content,  especially  as  the  latter  relates  to  ego-involvement, 
were  considered  in  some  detail  because  they  seem  to  have  quite  important 
and  generalizable  theoretical  implications.  While  study  in  these  areas 
could  lead  one  very  far  afield  from  the  justification  problem  an  ultimate 
aim  should  be  to  resolve  this  one  of  a  few  remaining  sources  of  conflict 
between  the  dissonance  and  incentive  theories.  The  effect  would  be  to 
integrate  dissonance  theory  more  thoroughly  into  the  general  body  of 
psychological  theory  and  could  have  extensive  ramifications  for  the 
current  intuitive  approach  in  discussing  and  designing  attitude  change 
experiments.  Any  one-sided  theoretical  commitment  which  ignores  an 
important  process  of  attitude  change  will  surely  restrict  the  extensive¬ 
ness  and  clarity  of  a  researcher's  predictions.  Furthermore,  such  a 
situation  could  also  instill  certain  false  convictions  that  one  is 
aware  of  all  the  critical  assumptions,  explicit  and  implicit,  concerning 
the  relevant  variables  in  the  experimental  situation.  The  lack  of  more 
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complete  specification  within  these  theories  may  be  reflected  in  the 
findings  of  the  present  study;  it  is  made  explicit,  however,  in  Brehm’s 
(1965)  suggestion  that  only  dissonance  theorists  are  really  competent 
to  test  dissonance  theory  hypotheses.  Apparently,  non-believers  simply 
lack  the  grasp  on  the  necessary,  but  unspecified,  assumptions. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Pre-experimental  and  Post-experimental 
Attitude  Questionnaire 


CURRENT  ISSUES  SURVEY 


Please  read  each  statement  carefully.  Indicate  your  agreement  or 
disagreement  by  placing  a  check  (/)  in  the  appropriate  box. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  high  schools  make  more  use  of  closed 
circuit  television  for  teaching.  With  television,  classes  would  be 
taught  more  uniformly.  Fewer,  thus  probably  better,  facilities 
would  be  used.  Those  who  object  feel  that  individual  student  atten¬ 
tion  would  suffer 


1.  Television  should  be  used  more  for  teaching  high  school. 


strongly  disagree  123456789  10  11  strongly  agree 

Miiii  t~i~i  r~i  i 


U. S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  has  raised  world-wide  contro- 
versay.  Some  feel  that  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
fight  their  own  war,  especially  since  the  Vietnamese  do  not  seem  to  want 
U.S.  intervention.  Others  feel  the  U.S.  should  fight  in  Asia  to  protect 
small  countries  from  Communist  domination. 


2.  The  U.S.  should  fight  in  Vietnam. 


123456789  10  11 


strongly  disagree 


strongly  agree 
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APPENDIX  B 

Task  Instructions  for  the  Positive,  Negative, 
and  Neutral  Sponsors-*- 

Negative  Sponsor 

You  will  probably  find  the  experiment  in  which  are  about  to 
participate  an  excellent  exercise  in  open-minded  thinking.  However, 
because  we  realize  that  some  individuals  do  not  wish  their  existing 
attitudes  to  be  challenged,  we  have  written  this  introduction  to 
avoid  any  hint  of  undue  pressure  from  our  experimenter. 

This  experiment  is  not  conducted  by  the  psychology  department. 

You  will  not  receive  an  experimental  credit  for  serving  but  you  will, 
instead,  be  paid  in  real  cash  money.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  serve  you 
are  absolutely  free  to  leave  at  any  time. 

The  Viet-Nam  Non-War  organization  is  paying  for  this  research. 

In  light  of  recent  excesses  by  other  groups,  we  would  like  to  say  that 
while  we  oppose  the  war  in  Viet-Nam,  we  are  neither  fanatics,  nor 
anti-democratic . 

No  matter  what  your  own  personal  attitudes  may  be,  we  would  like 
you  to  write  an  essay  supporting  our  anti-war  position,  including  the 
best  arguments  you  have  heard  or  can  think  of  on  the  spot.  You  will 
be  paid  $1.50  ($.50,  $4.50)  for  your  essay.  You  may  spend  as  much,  or 
as  little  time  on  the  essay  as  you  see  fit. 

The  essays  will  be  used  to  help  us  identify  the  more  popular  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  college  students.  They  will  provide  material  for  counter- 


For  the  subject,  there  were  no  headings  or  titles  of  any  kind  on 
these  instructions. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

arguments  to  be  used  against  our  opponents.  They  will  help  us  polish 
our  present  mode  of  presentation. 

When  you  wish  to  begin,  the  experimenter  will  give  you  your  money 
and  provide  you  with  the  necessary  writing  materials. 

Neutral  Sponsor 

You  will  probably  find  the  experiment  in  which  you  are  about  to 
participate  an  excellent  exercise  in  open-minded  thinking.  However, 
because  we  realize  that  some  individuals  do  not  wish  their  existing 
attitudes  to  be  challenged,  we  have  written  this  introduction  to 
avoid  any  hint  of  undue  pressure  from  our  experimenter. 

This  experiment  is  not  conducted  by  the  psychology  department. 

You  will  not  receive  an  experimental  credit  for  serving  but  you  will, 
instead,  be  paid  in  real  cash  money.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  serve 
you  are  absolutely  free  to  leave  at  any  time. 

A  non-political  students'  organization  is  paying  for  this 
research.  We  are  interested  in  examining  current  student  arguments 
toward  a  variety  of  critical  problems  in  the  world  today. 

Today's  research  deals  with  the  current  Viet-Nam  war  issue.  No 
matter  what  your  own  personal  attitudes  may  be,  we  would  like  you  to 
write  an  essay  supporting  an  anti-war  position,  including  all  the  best 
arguments  you  have  heard  or  can  think  of  on  the  spot.  You  will  be 
paid  $4.50  ($1.50,  $.50)  for  your  essay.  You  may  spend  as  much,  or 
as  little  time  on  the  essay  as  you  see  fit. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

The  purpose  of  these  essays  is  to  help  us  identify  the  more 
popular  arguments  used  by  students.  In  our  organization,  we  have 
members  who  are  pro-war,  anti-war  and  uncommitted.  As  interviewers 
they  tend  to  be  affected  by  their  own  mutual  biases.  Thus,  like 
regular  social  science  researchers,  we  have  found  it  best  to  use 
the  more  formal  and  objective  conditions  such  as  you  are  presently 
in.  Your  essays  will,  of  course,  be  used  for  our  research  purposes 
only. 

When  you  wish  to  begin,  the  experimenter  will  give  you  your 
money  and  provide  you  with  the  necessary  writing  materials. 

Positive  Sponsor 

You  will  find  the  experiment  in  which  you  are  about  to  partici¬ 
pate  an  excellent  exercise  in  open-minded  thinking.  However,  because 
we  realize  that  some  individuals  do  not  wish  their  existing  attitudes 
to  be  challenged,  we  have  written  this  introduction  to  avoid  any 
hint  of  undue  pressure  from  our  experimenter. 

This  experiment  is  not  conducted  by  the  psychology  department. 

You  will  not  receive  an  experimental  credit  for  serving,  but  you  will, 
instead,  be  paid  in  real  cash  money.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  participate 
you  are  absolutely  free  to  leave  at  any  time. 

The  Viet-Nam  Pro-War  organization  is  paying  for  this  research. 

In  light  of  recent  excesses  by  other  groups,  we  would  like  to  say  that 
while  we  definitely  support  the  war  in  Viet-Nam,  we  are  neither  fanatics, 


nor  anti-democratic. 


. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 

No  matter  what  your  own  personal  attitudes  may  be,  we  would  like 
you  to  write  an  essay  supporting  an  anti-war  position  including  the 
best  arguments  you  have  heard,  or  can  think  of  on  the  spot.  You  will 
be  paid  $1.50  ($.50,  $4.50)  for  your  essay.  You  may  spend  as  much, 
or  as  little  time  on  the  essay  as  you  see  fit. 

The  essays  will  help  us  to  anticipate  the  anti-war  arguments 
currently  being  used  by  college  groups.  Our  pro-war  presentations 
will  be  more  effective  if  we  can  counter  the  popular  anti-war  argu¬ 
ments  before  they  are  spoken.  Knowing  these  arguments  in  advance  will 
also  give  us  time  to  search  for  facts  that  will  weaken  the  arguments. 

When  you  wish  to  begin,  the  experimenter  will  give  you  your 
money  and  provide  you  with  the  necessary  writing  materials. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Instruction  Sheet  Footnotes  to  Induce  Feelings 
of  Underpayment ,  Overpayment,  or  Adequate 
Payment  for  Task  Performance-^ 


Adequate  Payment  Induction 


This  is  the  average  response  of  one-hundred  and  seventy-five  randomly 
selected  202  students  who  were  asked  what  they  would  consider  to  be 
a  fair  and  adequate  pay  rate  for  performing  this  particular  task. 


Overpayment  Induction 


You  may  have  some  undergraduate  friends  who  received  $.50  for  writing 
this  essay.  For  sometime  now  we  have  been  using  graduate  students' 
essays  only.  They  have  received  $4.50  per  essay  because  they  generally 
possess  greater  breadth  of  information  and  experience  than  do  most 
undergraduates.  Now,  we  want  essays  from  only  a  very  few  undergraduates 
as  a  check  to  see  if  the  graduate  students  really  are  in  touch  with  the 
ideas  on  campus.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  undergraduates  involved, 
and  because  we  wish  to  keep  as  many  conditions  constant  as  possible,  you 
will  receive  $4.50  instead  of  the  usual  $.50. 


Underpayment  Induction 


You  may  be  aware  that  several  undergraduates  were  paid  $4.50  for  writing 
this  essay.  However,  we  had  originally  decided  that  $1.50  would  be 
reasonable  payment  for  the  essay.  Unfortunately,  when  the  secretary 
typed  the  instructions  for  the  experimenter,  she  inserted  $4.50  in  place 
of  the  $1.50.  She  thought  we  had  made  a  mistake,  because  we  had  recently 
paid  persons  $4.50  for  similar  essays.  However,  these  people  were 
actually  committed  to  write  a  series  of  essays  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  not  just  a  single  essay.  The  experimenter,  who  had  worked 
for  us  earlier  under  the  $4.50  essay  series  condition  simply  assumed 
that  the  subjects  knew  that  they  were  to  write  a  series  of  essays.  We 
will  not  now,  of  course,  ask  them  to  do  this.  Since  we  have  a  budget 
to  meet,  we  must  bring  the  average  cost  per  essay  down  toward  the 
originally  proposed  figure  of  $1.50.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  last 
few  subjects  will  receive  $.50  per  essay. 
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APPENDIX  Dx 


Pre-writing  Experiment  Evaluation  Form 


Psychology  Department  Questionnaire 

Anonymous  questionnaires  such  as  this  are  always  used  whenever  outside 
organizations  hire  202  students  for  research  purposes.  Please  answer 
the  following  questions  as  objectively  as  possible. 


Place  your  check  mark  in  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  vertical  lines 
for  each  of  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  much  choice  did  you  have  in  agreeing  to  participate? 

l - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 

no  My  own 

choice  decision 


2.  How  much  money  are  you  being  paid  to  write  this  essay? 


3.  How  adequate  do  you  feel  this  pay  rate  to  be  (for  yourself)? 


f - 

very  much 
underpaid 


- 1 

very  much 
overpaid 


4.  How  do  you  feel  about  working  for  this  organization? 


) - 1 - 1 - 1 - f 

very  much 
dislike 


i - 1 

very  much 
enjoy 


Please  deposit  this  questionnaire  in  the  box  as  soon  as  you  have  completed 
it.  Thank  you. 


Scored  from  1  on  the  extreme  left  through  6  on  the  extreme  right. 
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APPENDIX  E1 


Post-Writing  Experiment  Evaluation  Form 


II  The  Experiment 

1.  What  experiment  did  you  just  serve  in?  (name  or  number)  _ 

2.  If  you  were  in  one  of  the  experiments  that  paid  cash,  how  adequate 
do  you  feel  this  pay  rate  to  be  (for  yourself)? 


I - ( - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 

very  much  very  much 

overpaid  underpaid 

3.  How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  experiment? 


i - 1 - \ 

very 

much 


not  at 
all 


4.  What  did  you  think  of  the  experimenter? 


i - 1 - 1 - 1- 

very 

obnoxious 


— 1 

very 

nice 


Scored  from  1  on  the  extreme  left  through  5  on  the  extreme 


right. 
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APPENDIX  F 


Test  of  Significance  for  Linear  and  Quadratic 
Trends  over  the  Levels  of  Payment^ 


Size  of  Payment 

$.50 

$1.50 

$4.50 

Attitude  change:  summed  over 
sponsorship  variable 

72 

37 

75 

Linear  coefficients 

-10 

-4 

14 

Quadratic  coefficients 

5.53 

i 

"j 

• 

00 

1.85 

*p  <  .10 


Sum  of 
:  Squares 

df 

F 

.022 

1 

29.18 

1 

3.01* 

■ 


• 
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APPENDIX  G 


Orthogonal  Comparisons  on  Attitude  Change 


Cell  Sums:  Set  One 


LEVEL  OF  JUSTIFICATION* 2 

VLJ 

MLJ1 

MLJ  2 

AJ 

OJ 

ATTITUDE  CHANGE:  CELL  SUMS 

10 

36 

21 

13 

23 

VLJ  &  MLJ 

-1 

1/2 

1/2 

0 

0 

AJ  &  OJ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

MLJ1  &  MLJ2 

0 

1/2 

-1/2 

0 

0 

VLJ  +  MLJ  &  AJ  +  OJ 

-1 

-1/2 

-1/2 

1 

1 

*P  <  .25 


"'‘Error  term:  9.69  (df  =  72)  from  Table  1. 

2 

Levels  of  Justification:  very  low  .lustif ication  (VLJ) 

$.50  &  negative  sponsor. 

moderately  low  justification  (MLJ) 
MLJ1  =  $.50  &  neutral  sponsor. 

MLJ2  =  $1.50  &  negative  sponsor. 

adequate  justification  (AJ) 

$1.50  &  neutral  sponsor. 

over  justification  (OJ) 

$4.50  &  positive  sponsor. 


0. 
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Orthogonal  Comparisons  on  Attitude  Change"*- 
Cell  Sums:  Set  Two 


LEVEL  OF  JUSTIFICATION* 2 

VLJ 

MLJ1 

MLJ  2 

AJ 

OJ 

A* 

DF 

F 

ATTITUDE  CHANGE:  CELL  SUMS 

10 

36 

21 

13 

23 

VLJ  +  AJ  &  MLJ  +  OJ 

-1 

1/2 

1/2 

-1 

1 

25.79 

1 

2.66* 

MLJ  &  OJ 

0 

-1/2 

-1/2 

0 

1 

2.20 

1 

VLJ  &  AJ 

1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0.50 

1 

MLJ1  &  MLJ 2 

0 

-1/2 

1/2 

0 

0 

12.50 

1 

*P  <  .25 


^Error  term:  9.69  (df  =  72)  from  Table  1. 

2 

Levels  of  Justification:  very  low  justification  (VLJ) 

$.50  &  negative  sponsor. 

moderately  low  justification  (MLJ) 
MLJ1  *  $.50  &  neutral  sponsor. 

MU2  -  $1.50  &  negative  sponsor. 

adequate  justification  (AJ) 

$1.50  &  neutral  sponsor. 

over  justification  (OJ) 

$4.50  &  positive  sponsor. 
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APPENDIX  H 


Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Covariance  of 
the  Post-Experimental  Attitude  Measure^ 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

2.186 

B :  Money 

2 

13.446 

A  X  B 

4 

17.501 

Error 

71 

8.951 

"Slean  squares  adjusted  for  the  effects  of  the  pre-experimental 
attitude  measure. 


APPENDIX  I 


Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of 
the  Transformed^  Adequacy  of  Payment 
Change  Scores 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

.032 

B :  Money 

2 

.111 

4.44* 

A  X  B 

4 

.064 

2.56* 

Error 

72 

.025 

*p  <  .05 


1 


X  transformed  =  log  X  +1 
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APPENDIX  J 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses  to  the 
Question:  MHow  much  choice  did  you  have  in  agreeing 

to  participate?"! 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

.012 

B :  Money 

2 

.161 

A  X  B 

4 

.624 

Error 

72 

.420 

Mean  Response  to  the  Question:  "How  much  choice  did 
you  have  in  agreeing  to  participate?"  under  each 
Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

6.000 

5.889 

5.556 

5.815 

$1.50 

5.667 

5.444 

5.889 

5.667 

$4.50 

5.556 

5.889 

5.889 

5.778 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

5.741 

5.741 

5.778 

5.753 

Appendix  D 

Larger  numbers  indicate  a  greater  feeling  of  choice. 


t  XICM3TIA 
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APPENDIX  K 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses  to  the 
Question:  "How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  experiment?"-^ 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

0.086 

B:  Money 

2 

2.383 

2.63* 

A  X  B 

4 

0.568 

Error 

72 

0.904 

Mean  Response  to  the  Question:  "How  much  did  you  enjoy 
the  experiment?"  under  each  Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

.■■■■-■.-itTJ.iszj  =  a 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship' 

$0.50 

3.889 

3.444 

3.556 

3.630 

$1.50 

3.111 

3.333 

3.667 

3.370 

$4.50 

4.000 

4.000 

3.889 

3.963 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

3.667 

3.593 

3.704 

3.654 

"^Appendix  E. 

2 

Larger  numbers  indicate  greater  enjoyment  of  the  experiment. 
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Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Responses  to  the 
What  did  you  think  of  the  experimenter?"^- 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

1.864 

2.69*  * 

B :  Money 

2 

0.235 

A  X  B 

4 

0.864 

Error 

72 

0.691 

*p<.10 


2 

Mean  Response  to  the  Question:  What  did  you  think  of 

the  Experimenter?"  under  each  Experimental  Condition. 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

3.889 

4.444 

4.333 

4.222 

$1.50 

4.000 

4.556 

3.778 

4.111 

$4.50 

3.889 

4.333 

4.667 

4.296 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

3.926 

4.444 

4.259 

4.210 

^Appendix  E. 


Larger  numbers  indicate  a  greater  liking  for  the  experimenter. 
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APPENDIX  M 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the 
Number  of  Arguments  per  Essay 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

. — ...  ■  —  "i 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

4.704 

B:  Money 

2 

14.778 

A  X  B 

4 

9.426 

Error 

72 

12.073 

Mean  Number  of  Arguments  per  Essay  Under  Each 
Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money :  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

6.778 

8.111 

9.000 

7.963 

$1.50 

8.000 

6.333 

6.556 

6.963 

$4.50 

7.778 

8.222 

9.222 

i 

8.407 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

7.519 

7.556 

8.259 

i 

_ 1 

7.778 

dpi  ’.'iir.  10  o -.t*ioE 
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APPENDIX  N 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the 
Number  of  Words  per  Essay 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

4,999.346 

B :  Money 

2 

55,669.494 

2.69* 

A  X  B 

4 

25,225.272 

Error 

72 

20,653.858 

*p<.10 


Mean  Number  of  Words  per  Essay  under  each 
Experimental  Condition 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

| 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

303.778 

376.778 

356.555 

345.704 

$1.50 

420.000 

332.555 

420.889 

391.148 

$4.50 

488.667 

421.667 

397.000 

435.778 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

404.148 

377.000 

391.481 

390.877 

»  ! ' 

vBae.i  i^q  abioW  So  i&drn^ 
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APPENDIX  0 

Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the 
Number  of  Minutes  Spent  Writing  per  Essay 


Source  of  Variation 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

A:  Sponsorship 

2 

56.679 

B:  Money 

2 

196.605 

A  X  B 

4 

236.290 

Error 

72 

179.092 

Mean  Number  of  Minutes  Spent  Writing  per  Essay 
Under  Each  Experimental  Contion 


Negative 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Positive 

Sponsor 

Money:  averaged 
over  sponsorship 

$0.50 

29.222 

30.778 

34.667 

31.556 

$1.50 

32.444 

30.111 

38.778 

33.778 

$4.50 

35.667 

43.000 

32.111 

36.926 

Sponsorship:  averaged 
over  money 

32.444 

34.630 

35.185 

34.086 

■ 
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Code  Variable 

1  Pre-experimental  attitude  score 

2  Post-experimental  attitude  score 

3  Attitude  change  score  (1  minus  2) 

4  Pre-writing  adequacy  of  payment  score 

5  Post-writing  adequacy  of  payment  score 

6  Adequacy  of  payment  change  score  (5  minus  4) 

7  "How  much  did  you  enjoy  the  experiment?" 
(Appendix  E) 

8  "What  did  you  think  of  the  experimenter?" 
(Appendix  E) 

9  "How  much  choice  did  you  have  in  agreeing  to 
participate?"  (Appendix  D) 

10  "How  do  you  feel  about  working  for  this 
organization?"  (Appendix  D) 

11  Number  of  minutes  spent  writing  the  essay 

12  Number  of  arguments  contained  in  the  essay 

13  Number  of  words  contained  in  the  essay 
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APPENDIX  S 

Issues,  Rewards,  and  Sponsors  of  Representative  Studies 


author  : 
issue  : 

Cohen,  A.  (in  Brehm  &  Cohen,  1962) 

Support  police  against  charges  of  brutality  during  a  recent 
student  riot. 

reward  : 
sponsor : 

$.50,  $1.00,  $5.00,  $10.00 

The  Institute  of  Human  Relations 

author  : 
issue  : 
reward  : 
sponsor: 

Carlsmith,  J.  M. ,  Collins,  B.  E.  &  Helmreich,  R.  K.  (1966) 
support  interesting  and  enjoyable  aspects  of  a  dull  task. 
$.50,  $1.50,  $5.00 

Psychology  Department 

author  : 
issue  : 

Collins,  B.  E.  &  Helmreich,  R.  K.  (1965) 

Support  pleasant  tasting  aspect  of  unsweetened  quinine 
solution. 

reward  : 
sponsor : 

$.50,  $2.50 

Not  reported,  probably  psychology  department 

author  : 
issue  : 

Elms,  A.  C.  &  Janis,  I.  L.  (1965) 

Support  sending  some  U.S.  students  to  do  all  of  their 
undergraduate  work  in  Russia. 

reward  : 
sponsor : 

$.50,  $10.00 

U.S.  State  Department  or  the  Russian  Embassy 

author  : 
issue  : 

Gerard,  H.  B.  (1967) 

Support  university  regulation  forbidding  involvement  of 

reward  : 
sponsor : 

the  student  government  in  off-campus  issues 
$.50,  $2.00,  $5.00 

Survey  Research  Institute 

author  : 
issue  : 

Janis,  I.  L.  &  Gilmore,  J.  B.  (1965) 

Support  the  addition  of  one  year  of  mathematics  and  physics 
courses  to  the  required  undergraduate  curriculum 

reward  : 
sponsor : 

$1.00,  $20.00 

National  research  organization  employed  by  several  large 
universities,  or  a  publishing  company  gathering  material 
for  an  advertising  campaign. 
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author  : 
issue  : 
reward  : 
sponsor : 

author  : 
issue  : 


reward  : 
sponsor: 


author  : 
issue  : 

reward  : 
sponsor : 


S  (Continued) 


Jones,  E.  &  Cooper,  J  (1966) 

Support  state  law  banning  Communist  speakers  from  campus 
$.50,  $2.50 

Not  reported,  probably  psychology  department 

Linder,  D.  E.,  Cooper,  J.  &  Jones,  E.  E.  (1967) 

Support  state  law  banning  Communist  speakers  from  campus 
(experiment  1)  and  support  paternalistic  policy  of  university 
toward  students  (experiment  2) 

$.50,  $2.50 

Association  of  Private  Colleges  of  the  Southeast  (experiment  1) 
or  a  graduate  student  in  the  Education  Faculty  with  a  grant. 


Rosenberg,  M.  J.  (1965) 

Support  the  university's  decision  not  to  participate  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  Football  game. 

$.50,  $1.00,  $5.00 

Graduate  student  in  the  Education  Faculty  with  a  grant. 
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